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When I began to ride the gallant 
old chestnut about the wintry lanes I 
was inwardly awake to the fact that 
I knew next to nothing about horses 
and hunting and was an indifferent 
rider. And Dixon (the groom) 
knew it as well as I did. But his 
policy was to watch me learn to 
find my way, supplementing my 
ignorance from his own experience 
in an unobtrusive manner. He in- 
variably allowed me to pretend that 
I knew much more than I really did. 
I seldom asked him a direct question 
or admitted my ignorance, and he 
taught me by referring to things as 
though I already knew them. 
SIEGFRIED SASSOON 
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The Publicity Value of the Case Story 
Dorothy E. Kellogg 


O social worker can escape the signifi- 

cance of publicity or public interpreta- 
tion—whether expert in methods or not. A 
social worker is irrevocably committed to 
publicity once he or she takes on the activ- 
ity of social work—merely by reason of 
the fact that it is “ social ”’ work, which rests 
on public co-operation, participation, and 
support and cannot be immunized from 
publicity. 

The case story from the social agency’s 
viewpoint is the grist of its mill. It is its 
material and product. In our community, 
one of the plants, the Carborundum Com- 
pany, manufactures carborundum. I hear 
its story occasionally by radio—a_ story 
which is called one of the romances of in- 
dustry. Through publicity methods, we are 
invited as a public to explore the uses of 
this product, test its values, and thus by our 
participation to sustain the operation of that 
agency or plant. Perhaps this suggests an 
expertness in publicity as conceived by in- 
dustry which could be carried over to social 
work through the use of case stories illus- 
trating some of the “ romances of society.” 

I am aware that for many social workers 
there is an inevitable necessity for concen- 
tration on the case load whic: leaves little 
“mind-room ” for anything else. The case 
story is constantly being told in the action 
that is the immediate demand of the job. In 
this respect we have been, or perhaps still 
are, so much in the pioneer phase that the 
romance of actual work must frequently be 
told by those who are not quite so “all 
aching and wracked with the strain” of the 
harness. 

Experts in social work publicity perhaps 
have a peculiar responsibility which relates 
to this pioneering period in social work 








frontiers; to make distinctions between con- 
centration and inarticulateness on the part 
of case workers; to interpret that pioneer- 
ing concentration, rather than pointing an 
inhibiting finger at hypothetical inarticulate- 
ness. In Giants of the Earth, Rolvaag has 
told splendidly of pioneers in the soil of 
America. Probably few of those pioneers 
could then and there have told the story of 
their pioneering. 

We need more romancers in social work 
to tell the story of roads which have been 
travelled, to tell of fronts which have been 
taken, of ground which has been broken, of 
influences which have grown out of social 
work activity; to give perspective and the 
color of romance to the human efforts and 
qualities which have brought us to this, our 
present immediacy. 

Case stories are high-lights in social work, 
and a long view publicity could weave into 
them valuable material from early records 
(even what is not said) relating to earlier 
social situations. Such pictures might show 
why social agencies have come to be, what 
they have been aiming at, how they have 
been users of the wise tools of human sym- 
pathies and _ responsiveness and_ wide- 
heartedness to the end that they have be- 
come mediators in neighborliness, in human 
relationships, in social values, in individual 
and social well-being. 

What did unemployed John Smith and his 
family do fifty years ago when there was no 
social agency? What does he do now? 
What is better or worse about his situation 
in terms of the social work which we are 
offering to him? Perhaps romances in 
social work publicity might trace the growth 
of the family movement by case stories 
which tell of the needs and demands which 
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4 THE CASE STORY AS PUBLICITY 


have guided us in meeting the problems of 
John Smith in our social work with him 
today. 


IT is being demonstrated constantly that 
hygiene, or public health, or family planning 
can be translated by the case story in news- 
papers, and in use with groups such as 
boards, committees, or councils of social 
agencies. 

Mary, 12 years old, came to the Family Welfare 
Society office at the dispatch of a too-busy mother 
who could not leave younger children at home 
alone. She spoke bravely and stoically through a 
wry little mouth, twisted by the swelling that was 
sign enough of toothache without her few words 
about it. The tooth had hurt awfully in school, she 
said, before it had begun to swell today but her 
mother had put drops in it because there was not 
enough money for Mary to go to the dentist. 
While we were waiting for the dentist’s appoint- 
ment, Mary nearly fell asleep. She said it had 
been hard to sleep with so bad a toothache. And 
then in answer to questions about some of her 
classes in school, she said they had learned a lot 
about sleeping with windows open, drinking lots 
of water, eating foods such as spinach, and about 
brushing teeth twice a day. 

“ But,” added Mary, “we have only one tooth 
brush at our house and that’s Anna's.” Referring 
presumably to the six other children in the family, 
she continued, “ When we use it, Anna gets mad 
so she hides it and we can’t brush our teeth. But 
we learn all about it in school.” 


Such stories as this are used effectively 
when integrated with the work of the 
agency, possibly to show needs in family 
budgeting, or to show the work of the 
agency in attempting to correlate a recog- 
nized precept and the practice of it in terms 
of family health and standards of living. 
Such case stories throw effective high-lights 
on specific efforts of the agency to meet 
community needs. 

We think and talk a great deal about the 
use of natural resources—the family’s own 
natural ties and bonds with friends, rela- 
tives, credit resources, church, or other 
established connections. We scrutinize the 
intimacies of personal resources before we 
substitute more remote ones. Case stories 
are the natural resources for interpretation 
of social work. They tell our story far bet- 
ter than any artificial theorizing or generali- 
ties. The wise use of the case story as a 
natural resource in publicity rests with our 
ability to choose it as a translation of func- 
tions of case work, or individual and com- 
munity interests as they are revealed in the 
We have no better trans- 


agency's service. 


lations of social work and they should be 
tested in the light not only of what we want 
them to tell but what they do tell. They are 
too often attached to the assumed value of 
Thanksgiving and Christmas baskets with- 
out revealing real value. 


ARE we courageous enough to be honest in 
the case material that we have at hand for 
use? I think we are, increasingly. Even 
with Christmas baskets and emotional ap- 
peals, we more frequently let the father 
speak who says: “I have always been able 
to plan for my children before, and they are 
confident in what I can do for them. The 
children asked to take some things from 
home to contribute to Christmas baskets at 
school for ‘poor children.’ They do not 
know that we are getting a relief order, and 
I let them take their gifts to school.” And 
then he adds quietly, “ Please don’t send a 
Christmas basket. We will be able to plan 
our children’s Christmas somehow. I can't 
bear to break their spirits now, and perhaps 
we will soon be out of this.” 

Our case stories need to guard against 
artificial inflations which do not honestly 
and courageously interpret case work poli- 
cies and principles. We need to let them 
tell their own story of the real values social 
workers are attempting to conserve—such 
as the tender intimacies of home relation- 
ships which this father is trying to maintain 
in spite of economic threat to his sturdy 
pride and independence. Wholesale emo- 
tional appeals can be tempered by the wis- 
dom of honest case stories. 

Case stories which have appeared vari- 
ously as the 25 or 125 neediest families are 
to me a travesty except as they tell policies 
which the agency sponsors. Otherwise, as 
emotional appeals or “ sob stories,” they are 
used to deceive the public into a response 
rather than to educate a response. They are 
frequently an encouragement to indiscrimi- 
nate and ill-considered giving, and a libel on 
the social work existing in the community. 


THERE are two policies which are some- 
times questioned even now in the use of case 
stories by an agency. One is that of giving 
names or initials or addresses. Of course 
there is never any excuse or reason for an 
agency to use exact names and addresses in 
any form of case story. An assumed name, 
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however, rather than initials gives the story 
a better reality or validity. One feels mysti- 
fied in reading about Mrs. S or Mr. X, but 
the name, Mrs. Anna Gordon (stated as an 
assumed name since the use of the real name 
would be a violation of confidence), offers 
quite satisfactory personification. 

Newspaper policies require names and 
addresses for their own news column 
“news ”’ but it should be an inviolable agree- 
ment, it seems to me, that actual names and 
addresses be withheld in case stories used by 
an agency as publicity. There is a sharp 
distinction here between news and publicity. 
An agency might release news on a case if 
it had been already precipitated in the papers 
but not through the agency’s contact; or if 
the agency contact were directly involved as 
part of the reported news. The paper would 
then be using names and addresses as part 
of its news policy. In direct agency pub- 
licity, however, whether in newspapers or 
bulletins or reports which go outside the 
agency’s own personnel, I believe there can 
be no justification or need for the use of 
other than assumed names and addresses in 
case stories. 

Another question concerns the use of the 
case story in smaller communities where 
identification might be easy. My own feel- 
ing is that, wherever there is danger of iden- 
tification, we should devise ways of indirect 
case story interpretation. It would seem to 
be ethically important in any publicity pro- 
gram which involves the use of case stories, 
that not only the danger of identification be 
avoided, but that a definite and deliberate 
statement of this policy be made to off-set 
any fear by an agency’s clientele that they 
are subject to exposure. 


PERHAPS the publicity dilemma of the 
social worker is a wealth of material rather 
than a dearth. Certainly there is a richness 
of resource and if the spark of imagination 
does not release an endless supply of ma- 
terial to the publicity expert or to publicity 
uses in the agency it may be because many 
of us cannot see the trees for the forest. 
More of us could aspire to revealing inter- 
pretations if we could make better adapta- 
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tions of some of our case work techniques, 
as for instance, in record writing, much of 
which seems to have not even the virtue of 
terminal facilities. I am wondering whether 
a good deal of case work imagination is not 
lost in absorption in long dictation periods 
which turn out unused static bulk for record 

les. If the project methods in case work 
could be applied to our system of case work 
recording so that we would carefully select 
as record projects only certain cases on 
which we would vent our best analytical 
recording, I am wondering whether we 
might have not only better case work 
analyses but more case work interpretation. 

There is a peculiar stress that belongs to 
the use of the case story in this particular 
period of social work development. It is 
that, in the midst of mass planning and the 
necessary mechanics of social work which 
must be adapted to broad problems and gen- 
eral programs, we may lose sight of the dif- 
ferentiation in individual situations, the 
“case” part of social work, the inequality 
of personal problems, the rightness of indi- 
vidual differences. Social work has substi- 
tuted organized and skilled effort for per- 
sonal neighborliness in problems which have 
grown too multiple and too complicated to 
deal with otherwise. In this substitution we 
recognize the need for not lessening the per- 
sonal response. We cannot deplete our best 
resources which are the personal interests 
and responses vested in the work of agencies. 

There is danger that we become fatigued in 
our welfare programs by widespread hard- 
ship and suffering. There is danger that we 
become dull to the individual cry of “ How 
can I live, what can I do next?” What we 
do in social work, how we do it, or whether 
we do anything at all to meet certain appar- 
ent problems rests with a quality of response 
that lies back of the participation of the 
public in social work. It is that spark of 
response which sets our programs for wel- 
fare. And it seems to me that the case story 
can do much to keep that spark hopefully 
alive, to keep us renewed in our best re- 
sponses to those joys and graces which give 
human life breadth and meaning and color 
and so make it worth the living. 
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The Other Half of Our Job 
Ruth Lauder 


55 UR charity committee hasn't been do- 
ing as much real work these past 
years as it used to,” a club woman recently 
remarked to a social worker. “ When Miss 
Blank was in charge in the old days, we used 
to come to the office and really help with the 
work—visiting the families and all that.” 

Although this club woman and her com- 
mittee “ realize that needs change from time 
to time,” they are beginning to feel leit out 
of the really vital activity of the organiza- 
tion. When we ourselves did “ friendly 
visiting among the poor” we could carry 
these interested donors with us. Our think- 
ing agreed with their thinking and there was 
sincerity in the relationship. 

With the coming of professional stand- 
ards, trained workers, and more clearly de- 
fined techniques of treatment has come an 
increasingly widening gap between the social 
worker and the donor. 

Gently, tactfully, and gradually we have 
shown the donor that he does more harm 
than good when he takes an active part in the 
technical phase of case work with individual 
families. If he feels left out, is it perhaps 
because we have not as yet been able to show 
him with equal clarity that we do want his 
active participation in another phase of our 
work? For we do look to him to change the 
social conditions which create the need for 
much of our case work. This has always 
been true to a large extent; today it is of 
vital importance. 

During the last three years, outside, en- 
vironmental conditions have loomed so great 
as to make a barrier which even the best of 
case work techniques cannot entirely sur- 
mount. Many of us are beginning to fealize 
more and more keenly as the depression 
continues that if we are to grow profession- 
ally we must discover a way to interpret the 
social factors of our job to the donor just 
as successfully as we now interpret the indi- 
vidual factors. We are not satisfied and the 
donor himself is no longer content with only 
one side of the story. 

The time has come to give a full account. 
How can we do this? 


UP to the present time we have tabooed 
the very mention of donor responsibility. 
It is not, perhaps, a pleasant topic. Whether 
we are clients, donors, or case workers we 
are probably all alike in not wanting to take 
responsibility unless the advantages of so 
doing are very clear to us. We have, how- 
ever, achieved considerable success lately in 
bringing our clients to a realization that their 
ultimate well being depends upon their ac- 
ceptance of their own responsibilities. Per- 
haps by the same method we can attain this 
result with our donors. 

To try this, it is true, will take courage. 
It is perfectly easy and possible to go to a 
rich man, tell him a story of a poor and ap- 
pealing family, flatter him about his great 
generosity and humanity, and walk out with 
a fat check. It is neither easy, nor in fact 
possible, to accomplish the same thing by 
telling the rich man that the family is poor 
merely because he finds he can make a few 
extra thousands by running his factory on 
a seasonal rather than a year-round basis 
and by paying his workers a bare living 
wage not for the year but for the season. 

It is clear to most social workers that, 
either directly or indirectly, there does, how- 
ever, exist such a thing as donor responsi- 
bility. The alcoholic husbands, neurotic 
wives, and problem children exist not be- 
cause they were born to be that way but 
because of certain combinations of social 
and environmental circumstances. The re- 
organization of these circumstances by those 
who have the power to do so is not in reality 
philanthropy but social necessity. 

We already give professional recognition 
to the importance of outside factors in deal- 
ing with individual cases. We no longer 
attempt to reform clients with moral lectures. 
We try to study and relieve the causes of 
their unsatisfactory behavior. We admit 
the individual causes but to a large extent 
we are still whitewashing the social causes. 
As long as we continue to do so, the place 
of the family we have succeeded in rehabil- 
itating is likely to be taken promptly by 
another family in equally dire straits. 
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RUTH LAUDER 7 


Can we tackle this other half of our job— 
the professional recognition of social causes 
—without antagonizing the very source of 
our support? Can we, in other words, place 
responsibility back upon the donor? 

It we have a genuine regard for the intel- 
ligence of the donor, if we consider our- 
selves his agents for meeting his social re- 
sponsibility, there would seem to be no need 
for sugar coating reports to him or for 
regulating his information diet. 


ALL of which, you are no doubt saying, 
may be theoretically sound and idealistically 
fine—but just how can it be done? That is 
not an easy question to answer. Probably 
each of us can answer some part of it and 
perhaps the parts will make a whole that no 
one of us could have arrived at alone. Cer- 
tainly in no one article can we hope to map 
out the way very clearly. Perhaps, however, 
we can mark a few rough trails for others 
to follow and improve. 

In considering what we have done and 
what we have left undone in our interpreta- 
tive programs of the past, these three possi- 
bilities for change suggest themselves: 

First, revising our old conception of the 
donor, regarding him not as a pampered 
saint but as a socially responsible individual. 

Second, emphasizing, in interpretation, 
causes rather than results. 

Third, concentrating our interpretation 
program upon that portion of the public 
which has most power and influence over 
social conditions, upon the large income 
owners rather than upon the middle class 
wage earners. (In doing this we must of 
course remember that to enlist more whole- 
hearted co-operation from the few we must 
also arouse the interest of the general think- 
ing and reading public.) . 

Let us first consider the donor—not the 
noble philanthropist as we used to look upon 
him but the actual flesh and blood person— 
absorbed in his own affairs, interested pri- 
marily in the things that concern his own 
well being—even as you and I! Since we 
are interested in getting more than $5,000 
from the man who has over five million 
rather than in getting $5 from the man who 
earns $25, our donor will probably be a 
Successful Business Man. What is he like? 
How can we approach him? We have found 
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that the easiest way is to send him a sob 
story. He’ll send us $100 to help a poor old 
lady we found starving in an empty apart- 
ment just as readily as he’ll spend $10 to 
see a pretty dancer inachorus. Both are for 
him emotional outlets. But he has another 
side—intellectual, aggressive, acquisitive. 

Perhaps, like sauces for geese and for 
ganders, techniques for clients and for don- 
ors need not be essentially different. Mr. 
Successful Business Man—just as you and 
I—is a social human being. He regrets the 
necessity for moral, mental, and physical 
wrecks in society just as we do. He realizes 
that the better off society in general is, the 
better off is he as an individual. However, 
if you ask him for several thousand dollars 
for the betterment of some social condition, 
the loss of the money is far more vivid and 
imminent to him than the possible future 
betterment. 

It may help us to meet this problem if we 
compare it with a client problem—for exam- 
ple, that of the mother who won’t take her 
baby to the clinic. In the old days if we 
thought a baby should go to the clinic we 
took him whether the mother approved or 
not; the baby went to clinic just exactly as 
long as and no longer than the social worker 
went. Today we raise questions, we make 
suggestions, and we wait. One day the 
mother comes into our office with a bright 
idea—she thinks she’ll take the baby to a 
clinic! The social worker’s idea? Not at 
all. Social workers may come and social 
workers may go but that baby will continue 
at clinic. 

If human nature is the same in the case 
of donors as in the case of clients it would 
seem that we could build a sounder prograin 
of interpretation by applying a similar tech- 
nique. In doing this, just as in working out 
our new methods for dealing with clients, 
our system will have to evolve gradually. 
Probably it will be by stressing causes more 
than results, by presenting needs rather than 
plans, by telling why things happen more 
often than we tell what things happen. It 
seems not too hopeful to expect that by this 
method we can bring the donor as we have 
brought the client to the point of asking with 
genuine meaning in his voice, “ What can I 
do about it?” 
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HOW shall we start in the process of 
bringing about this change of attitude in our 
donors? Shall we sweep away all the old 
publicity methods, abolish the “ sob stories,” 
talk to our donors entirely in terms of social 
trends rather than of individual cases? To 
do so would merely be to substitute a distor- 
tion of the social phases for our present 
distortion of the individual phase. Our 
interpretative program needs both. 

Much has been written and spoken lately 
about general problems of the under-priv- 
ileged groups but social workers have in the 
main kept silent. We do our jobs on our 
individual cases. We write glowing ac- 
counts to donors of the progress we have 
made in re-establishing Mr. Jones. We leave 
it to others not in direct contact with them 
to deal with the mass Joneses. 

Perhaps our reason for evading a discus- 
sion of social issues is that we imagine it is 
necessary to deal with them as a politician 
does—painting one side black and the other 
white, asking not for consideration but for 
conversion. Social workers, who realize so 
well that black is seldom all black or white 
all white, should, it would seem, be qualified 
to observe, to comment, and to question 
without haranguing or pleading a cause. 

As first hand observers of the classes 
which they most affect have we nothing to 
say, for example, about unemployment in- 
surance? What comments have we to make 
about the system of “ buying jobs’? What 
sort of people are the chronically unem- 
ployed? What are the unemployed labor- 
ers’ attitudes about unemployment? Can 
the factory worker go “ back to the land”? 
What actually are the clients’ living stand- 
ards and what significance do they have to 
them? We can think of almost any indi- 
vidual family in our case records and a social 
corollary will flash into our minds. Why 
do we suppress them? . 

One reason may be that we consider that 
our case work job of dealing with individ- 
uals demands all our attention. We would 
prefer to leave to financial secretaries and 
publicity committees the job of interpreta- 
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tion. Unfortunately—or is it fortunately ?— 
whether we want to or not, most of us are 
forced to do some interpretation. Someone, 
and usually it is a case worker, has to keep 
the financial secretary informed. Each of 
us also has his own “ public ” to whom he is 
almost required to interpret. This sort of 
public was well illustrated by a drawing 
which appeared in The New Yorker a few 
months ago. A buxom dowager was shown 
talking to a rather frightened young lady. 
Her words were: “ So little Mary Bell has 
become a social worker. How brave!” 

Some of us, like littlke Mary Bell, may find 
that in interpreting to uninformed friends 
we have as much and perhaps more than we 
can do. Others of us, as we give more 
thought to the possibility of broadening the 
scope of case work by removing environ- 
mental handicaps, may be interested in car- 
rying the interpretative program a little fur- 
ther. Our comments on social trends as 
related to the individual clients with whom 
we come into contact should be of interest 
to readers of magazines and newspapers 
and to radio listeners. Talks at clubs and 
meetings might bring the information more 
specifically to the groups we wish to reach. 

In our direct appeals—bulletins, house 
organs, letters, and so on—we might begin 
to lay less emphasis on case work technique 
as illustrated by case stories (in which most 
lay readers are aware only of the emotional 
and story values) and concentrate more on 
an explanation of causes and conditions. 

As this trend increases it would seem 
likely that the relationship between our- 
selves and our donors will be strengthened. 
After all, we are in a manner of speaking 
their employees. Our salaries are paid by 
them and our job is to improve social con- 
ditions. Like any other employer they have 
the right to know how we are going about 
our job and how efficient we are. If we 
report to them on only half the job, are we 
giving full value? Is it odd, under these 
circumstances, that our relationships are 
sometimes strained ? 
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Understanding Social Work 
Mary Josephine McCormick, Ph.D. 


HY is social work misunderstood? 

And why is it criticized? Those who 
are familiar with it as a profession know 
that, in the present crisis, staff members are 
working to the very limit of physical endur- 
ance; that they are meeting day after day 
human problems of the most exhausting 
sort ; that they are listening to stories of dis- 
couragement and distress that are in them- 
selves emotionally wearing; and that in the 
face of all this they are trying to be hopeful 
when hope seems a fictitious thing. We who 
are “ within the fold ” know all this and yet 
we know that the public too often character- 
izes the social worker as “ hard-boiled,” or 
the social agency as a tangled mass of “ red 
tape,” or the community chest as a fund for 
the payment of high salaries. 

In some communities we see the active 
results of misunderstanding of this sort— 
misunderstanding that finds its outlet in 
criticism and complaint. In others we find 
a passive sort of misunderstanding—a mis- 
understanding that expresses itself in indif- 
ference to organized social work. What- 
ever form it may take, it certainly presents 
a difficulty if not an actual danger to the 
profession during the present crisis. Agen- 
cies need, as they never needed before, the 
support of an intelligent public. The burden 
of their work has become almost insur- 
mountable. If to this must be added the 
burden of a misunderstanding that results 
in destructive criticism then the task of 
social work is indeed a disheartening one. 

Social workers recognize the situation 
and are turning upon it the spotlight of their 
own technique. They are seeking its 
genesis. They are beginning to look for 
causes. And they ask themselves whether 
social work is misunderstood because of its 
own philosophy, or because of its methods, 
or because of the training of its workers, or 
because of those workers themselves. Or 
are there perhaps still other factors that 
have eluded analysis? 


AT a recent meeting of the Cincinnati 
Chapter of the American Association of 
Social Workers the question for discussion 
was this problem of the criticism of social 
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work. It was considered from the stand- 
point of philosophy, of technique, and of 
the possible shortcomings of individual 
social workers. The additional problem of 
what to tell the public formed the basis of a 
later discussion. 

To one who has served her time in family 
case work and is now engaged in college 
teaching it seems that the last mentioned 
problem—what to tell the public—deserves 
more consideration than is generally ac- 
corded it. As case workers we realize that 
it is often wise to explain our methods and 
procedures to our clients. Likewise, we 
recognize the need of telling the public 
about our profession during community 
chest campaigns. But do we give enough 
thought to the question of explaining to 
that same public, day by day (and, as it 
were, between campaigns), our actual 
methods and procedures in relation to 
specific problems? Do we not perhaps, too 
often, give them end-results without ex- 
plaining how and why we arrived at those 
results? Do we realize that ignorance, in 
terms of lack of understanding on the part 
of the public of the “ how ” and the “ why,” 
is often an important factor in criticism? 

And yet it is the public that supports our 
community chests; it is from the public that 
agencies need active co-operation; it is to 
the public that our case workers must turn, 
very often, to find a solution for the prob- 
lems of their clients. Can we expect this 
same public to maintain us financially; to 
give “moral” backing to our plans and 
our projects; to give our case workers 
sympathetic hearing—unless that public 
knows something about our philosophy, 
our techniques, our difficulties, and our 
accomplishments ? 

Much is being done—but not enough— 
to answer the intelligent citizen who asks 
“ What is social work?” We are bringing 
our problems before women’s clubs, before 
successful business people, before men and 
women of the professional world whose pro- 
fessions do not afford them contact with 
poverty and its implications. But if our 
educational program is to be all inclusive we 
must extend it to still another group—a 
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group we might designate as the “ poten- 
tial” public, the group of young people who 
are going out from our colleges and uni- 
versities to take their places in community 
life. They too need to have social work 
explained to them. 

For the most part, the typical college 
student has never known want or ignorance 
or insecurity. Poverty, to him, may be a 
dramatic situation which one reads about in 
books or sees upon the screen, but he seldom 
visualizes it as a reality. And if he has any 
idea of social work at all it is too often an 
idea culled from fiction or scenario. And 
what social worker does not shudder at the 
way in which her profession (and her per- 
sonality) are depicted by each of these? 
Yet in a few short years these very students 
will be the lawyers, the business men, and 
the politicians to whom social workers will 
look for support. It is with this group as 
well as with their elders that an educational 
program needs to be developed. 

You may say, as did one social work 
executive, “ We do not have to explain law 
or medicine to college students or to the 
public, why should we have to explain social 
work?” The answer is found in the 
chronological age of law and medicine as 
compared with the chronological age of 
social work. Egypt and Babylon, Greece 
and Rome gave law and medicine a social 
heritage. But no similar heritage forms the 
background of social work. This is no re- 
flection on our profession nor is it anything 
of which we need be ashamed. Rather we 
can be justly proud of the progress we have 
made in giving to our civilization new and 
scientific methods of meeting social prob- 
lems. But the very fact that those methods 
are so new means that we need to justify 
them in the eyes of the public. 


WE do not intend to review here the early 
background of social work. Those who are 
not already familiar with it will find an 
admirable treatment in Dr. Robinson’s A 
Changing Psychology in Social Case Work. 
But in considering misunderstanding and 
criticism as possible educational problems we 
must take into account the youth and the 
newness of the work we are asking the pub- 
lic to accept. To do this we need only to 
look at the changed attitude toward social 
questions that characterizes the last century. 


Sometimes it is difficult for us who are so 
close to these movements to realize that only 
a hundred years ago the victims of poverty 
were being punished or pauperized but 
never treated as patients socially ill. We 
forget that up to 1900 juvenile offenders 
were being punished as adults and not con- 
sidered as children in need of guidance and 
treatment; that until nearly the same time 
society accepted no responsibility for the 
training and care of mental defectives. We 
forget that in Colonial America the unmar- 
ried mother was branded and that her re- 
establishment in society was unheard of. 

We point with pride—and justly so—to 
our separate courts for hearing children’s 
cases, to our case work with unmarried 
mothers, to our Vinelands and our child 
guidance clinics. Because we are so close 
to movements such as these and because we 
ourselves accept them as fundamentally 
scientific and humanitarian we lose sight of 
the fact that, to the person who is removed 
from them, they may seem only to defy all 
tradition. To the conservative they appear 
to be another “fad”; to the radical they 
seem too conservative. And they are too 
young to have found their places in the 
camp of either party. That is why they so 
often need to be explained. And how often 
do we take time to explain to our voters 
just what the underlying philosophy of the 
juvenile court really is? How often do we 
present the unmarried mother as an _ un- 
stable personality in need of intelligent 
understanding and sympathy? How often 
do we show taxpayers just what our schools 
for mental defectives are doing? We can- 
not expect the public to accept such changes 
as these unless it understands the changes. 
And when we talk about the faults of our 
philosophy and our technique and our per- 
sonnel we are only explaining in part the 
reason social work is misunderstood and 
consequently criticized. The problem of 
educating an intelligent public cannot be 
ignored. And our colleges and universities 
are the logical places for such an educa- 
tional program to be carried out. 

This does not mean that we need to come 
into conflict with academic programs by in- 
troducing courses in applied sociology 
where, perhaps, the work of the department 
is organized around social theory. It does 
not mean that we need to compete with 
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schools of social work by introducing prac- 
tical courses into the undergraduate cur- 
riculum, but it does mean the development 
of some program in which students can gain 
a certain practical knowledge of social ques- 
tions. Such a program need not include 
“sensational” courses in pathology, but it 
does need to include some channels through 
which certain social problems can be ana- 
lyzed in terms of fundamental sociological 
principles such as competition, conflict, 
accommodation, and co-operation. Further- 
more, it means analyzing not only the prob- 
lems themselves but our methods of meeting 
them (the methods of modern social work) 
in terms of these same fundamental socio- 
logical concepts. 

Again you may object that this is an 
academic problem and one which scarcely 
concerns practical social workers. My 
answer is that the college cannot successfully 
carry out such a program alone. Depart- 
ments of sociology will have to have the 
active co-operation of social workers. 
Short talks to students by persons identified 
with social work will often serve to make 
the whole field more real and more concrete 
than anything an instructor can say. Per- 
haps even more effective is the use, by agen- 
cies, of more advanced students for some 
type of volunteer work. This may mean 
permitting the student to do some routine 
work in the field, such as delivering requi- 
sitions to families, or it may mean using the 
student for the development of research 
projects within the agency itself. Probably 


this latter has more advantages from the 
academic standpoint but either plan is bene- 
ficial to college and to agency. 

The benefits to be derived are practical 
ones. ‘The young person who is, himself, 
the product of an adequate environment is 
brought face to face with the hard fact of 
poverty. He has an opportunity to see, 
first-hand, some of the problems that pov- 
erty involves and he has a chance to know 
the extent to which society is attempting to 
meet those problems. The more mature and 
interested student will be able to link up, in 
his thinking, these concrete situations with 
the theories of the class-room. And the 
extent to which he does that is the extent to 
which he will appreciate the difficulties in- 
volved in their solution—the difficulties with 
which social work and social workers are 
confronted. 

More important, perhaps, from the stand- 
point of the agency, is the fact that with 
such a background this same person will 
continue to appreciate these problems after 
he has left the class-room. Once in public 
life he will continue to understand social 
work. He may criticize but his criticism 
will be constructive and intelligent, not de- 
structive and complaining. It will be born 
of understanding, not of misunderstanding. 
It will indicate support and not antagonism. 
In short, it will make for intelligent appre- 
ciation on the part of the public of the diffi- 
culties, the short-comings, the successes, and 
the failures of modern social work. 


As Others See Us 
Alfred W. Hobart 


HE members of the Visitors Council of 

the Family Service Organization of 
Louisville have engaged this year in the pro- 
ject of familiarizing ourselves more thor- 
oughly with the community in which we are 
working. We have been concerned not only 
with gathering factual data about local his- 
tory and resources but with finding out what 
the general public thinks of social work and 
social workers. On the whole the cross sec- 
tion of the lay mind that was revealed dis- 
played rather a keen appreciation of the 
difficulties of our work and of the ends for 
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which we like to think we so heroically (and 
so thanklessly) strive. However, we must 
admit that some of the criticisms were 
received with rueful amusement. 

One very straightforward lady—a leader 
in a woman’s civic club—brought forth the 
caustic remark that social workers were un- 
able to explain intelligently to others their 
point of view. Speakers from the Family 
Service Organization’s staff had been “ un- 
interesting, long-winded, and_ technical ”; 
they took for granted a general comprehen- 
sion of such terms as “case work” and 
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“case load "—terms we use daily, but which 
we forget are strange to the lay ear. The 
speakers she had heard seemed to be uncer- 
tain of what they wanted to say. They 
floundered when asked questions. 

One comment which will find an answer- 
ing echo in the hearts of many a weary 
social worker was to the effect that repre- 
sentatives of the visiting staff of the Family 
Service Organization always seemed so near 
the verge of exhaustion that they failed to 
inspire a sense of confidence and calmness 
in others. Another even more personal ob- 
servation was that social workers are care- 
less of their appearance. The critic used the 
unlovely and uncompromising term “ dirty,” 
but we cling to what shreds are left of our 
self-respect and prefer the more euphemistic 
terminology. 

Our community was of the opinion that 
visitors were burdened with too much cler- 
ical work which necessitated arduous hours 
in an office, thus taking valuable time from 
the real job of visiting in homes. 

The usual criticisms regarding red tape 


were much in evidence. Red tape, however 
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necessary, is hard to justify. The exaspera- 
tion engendered by it, however, can be miti- 
gated to a large extent by avoiding as far as 
possible the tendency to be “ hard-boiled ”— 
another criticism made by our observant pub- 
lic. It is unhappily true that there is a 
temptation to be philosophical about diffi- 
culties not our own, and in the continual 
effort to spread ourselves as far and as thin 
as possible, we are prone to forget the poig- 
nancy and immediacy of the troubles of 
others. 

We found the business men for the most 
part sympathetic and willing to co-operate 
when they understood the purpose of our 
inquiries. They were quick to recognize the 
necessity of accurate information in making 
plans with a family. 

After each of us had interviewed our 
assignments and we had pooled our experi- 
ences and information, we emerged a trifle 
chagrined but much chastened and possessed 
of a better understanding of and respect for 
the opinions of our community at large. We 
had been vouchsafed the giit of beholding 
ourselves through the eyes of others. 


The Case Worker Interprets Processes 
Helaine A. Todd 


RS. LONG was referred to the family 

weliare society in November, 1930, by 
a child-placing agency. She was pregnant 
and the confinement was expected within 
two weeks. The child would be illegitimate, 
and the rather unusual circumstances of this 
pregnancy had aroused considerable sym- 
pathy fron? the hospital and child-placing 
agency workers. As a result, they had en- 
couraged Mrs. Long’s plans that the birth 
of her child be kept as secret as possible, it 
was arranged that the older children would 
be taken for temporary foster home care 
while Mrs. Long was in the hospital, and 
the hospital worker was ready to make plans 
for the baby’s adoption. While the plans 
seemed practical, those interested in Mrs. 
Long felt that her obvious distress showed 
the need for a contact such as the family 
society could give—something which could 
continue into the future and help her find a 
new security. 


That all past security had been lost was 
evident in Mrs. Long’s history. For thirty 
years she had lived in the neighborhood 
where both she and her parents—whose 
home was a block away—were intimately 
known and considered as respectable, God- 
fearing people. The greatest part of her 
social life was centered about the church and 
its activities. Although she was 38, she was 
still dependent on parental authority and 
approval, partly because of real need for 
financial help from her parents, which they 
used to keep her reminded that her depend- 
ence was much the same as that of a young 
child, and partly because of her own emo- 
tional need for her parents. These feelings 
had been further strengthened by a long ill- 
ness following the death of her husband: 
Mrs. Long had developed a chronic abscess 
on the lung and frequent periods of hospital 
care and illness at home made her grateful 
for the parents’ interest and help. 
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Mr. Long had died as a result of an indus- 
trial accident seven years ago; they had been 
married five years and had three children. 
Mrs. Long was awarded State Compensa- 
tion amounting to $48 a month for six 
years, and then the amount was reduced to 
$28 a month. In addition to this income, a 
brotherhood of which Mr. Long had been a 
member gave her $35 a month for the chil- 
dren’s support. The first total of $83 was 
adequate for rent, food, and coal in winter, 
but it allowed only a meager surplus for 
clothing and other needs; and when the 
compensation allotment was reduced by $20 
in 1929, Mrs. Long was faced with almost 
distressing economies in order to manage on 
$63 a month. Such things as clothing for 
herself or recreation involving any expense 
became impossible. Mrs. Long’s own depri- 
vations were emphasized by her parents’ 
interest in giving the children expensive 
clothing and holiday treats. Meanwhile, 
the parents’ attitude was that she should be 
grateful that the children were well cared 
for, that her sole duty in life was toward 
them. From all sides Mrs. Long had the 
feeling that it was the children and not her- 
self who were important: the members of 
the brotherhood committee, who came in 
turn each month with the allowance, asked 
only of the children’s welfare; her friends 
in the church, the minister, and the Sunday- 
school teacher saw her only as a good 
mother. No one seemed interested in her 
as an adult individual. 

When a man came into the circle of her 
acquaintances who was interested in her, she 
responded with friendliness. At first this 
friendship was accepted by all who knew of 
it because the man had been a friend of her 
husband’s. Even his being married was all 
right, for he and his wife visited Mrs. Long 
and she them. As he retognized the effort 
of her many economies, it seemed natural 
enough to give her a dollar or perhaps buy 
a roast so that the Sunday dinner would be 
more nearly adequate. His own married life 
was unhappy and, in troubles shared, an in- 
creasing intimacy arose with a corresponding 
decrease in the frankness with which they 
had let others see their friendship. All her 
life Mrs. Long had strictly conformed to the 
standards of conventional living. Since her 
husband’s death, all her environmental con- 
tacts had stressed that she live only for her 
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children and in finding an expression for 
her own life she also expressed a rebellion 
against the restrictions which surrounded 
her. 

With the inevitable discovery of her preg- 
nancy, Mrs. Long’s parents denounced her. 
They claimed she had done this solely to 
bring disgrace upon them. When _ the 
brotherhood committee suspected it, they 
sent their wives to question and lecture her. 
It was decided that the allowance should be 
stopped. Her husband’s memory had been 
desecrated and she was not fit to care for 
his children. Mrs. Long’s own guilt was 
such that she felt the church would be con- 
taminated by her presence, so she could not 
go there. Three of the most constant con- 
tacts in her life were closed to her. 

Since her parents suspected who the man 
was, she made up a story of a fictitious per- 
son in order to defend him. Fortunately, 
her ill health had been widely known and 
those outside the family and the brotherhood 
assumed that her increasing weight was a 
sign of better health; and by careful dress- 
ing she was able to conceal her condition. 
Influence was brought to bear on her to 
make plans for adoption or placement of 
the child, and it was in search for help of 
this kind that she became known to social 
agencies. 


ALTHOUGH the foregoing history was 
not known in detail when the case worker 
first entered the situation, enough informa- 
tion was given by the referring agency to 
indicate that Mrs. Long’s plans had been 
made in response to the exterior pressure of 
her situation. How she felt about the child 
and what she wanted to do were not known. 
The hospital and child-placing agency had 
certainly given her a feeling of security in 
their willingness to help, but the emphasis 
had been on keeping the baby’s birth secret 
and the desirability of its adoption. Mrs. 
Long interpreted this plan in terms of her 
own guilt to mean that she was sinful and 
that the child should be rejected. 

Given the opportunity of working out her 
own feelings, Mrs. Long swung back and 
forth between a wish to have the child with 
her and give it the same love and home care 
that the other children had received, and her 
feeling of guilt that she was a “ fallen 
woman ” who had no right to consider her 
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own wishes. Meanwhile, she went to the 
hospital, and after the baby’s birth decision 
seemed to be even more difficult. In order 
that she should not feel the necessity for an 
immediate plan, convalescent care was 
arranged and she went directly from the 
hospital to the convalescent home. ‘The case 
worker maintained frequent contacts wrth 
Mrs. Long during the two months of hos- 
pital and convalescent care and she had the 
opportunity to express all the pride and 
happiness she felt in having her child—a 
boy. She felt comfortable that the other 
children were placed in a desirable home. 
Only one member of her family had any 
contact with her—a sister who, because of 
her own difficulty with the family, had 
moved away. She seemed to understand 
Mrs. Long’s circumstances and brought her 
reports of how well the other children were. 

At the same time contacts were made with 
the officers of the brotherhood’s committee 
and with Mrs. Long’s parents. The brother- 
hood felt that all consideration of continuing 
the allowance for the children was out of the 
question, since they refused to permit one 
cent to be used for the support of the illegiti- 
mate child. Their plan was that the three 
older children should be placed in the 
brotherhood’s Home for Orphans. They 
felt the children would be assured of better 
educational opportunities in such a Home 
and would not be influenced by their 
mother’s immoral behavior. They had al- 
ready gone to the convalescent Home and 
nersuaded Mrs. Long to sign a statement 
that she would consider such placement. 

A long series of meetings with members 
of the brotherhood began at this point, with 
the case worker directing the emphasis 
toward an understanding of Mrs. Long’s 
life and the reasons why she had gotten into 
her difficulty. The matter was carried to 
the state chapter of the brotherhood. In 
the meetings and reports, the case worker 
stressed Mrs. Long’s genuine interest in the 
older children, the affection she felt toward 
them and which they obviously returned, 
her sense of having done wrong and being 
thoroughly sorry for it. She also made an 
effort to ease the moral conscience of the 
committee. It was suggested that such be- 
havior as Mrs. Long’s was a natural re- 
sponse between two human beings who cared 
for each other—that she had not been de- 


liberately immoral, but that in her loneliness 
she had needed someone who was interested 
in her. Had she been able to find this inter- 
est in a more acceptable social way the diffi- 
culties would probably never have arisen. 

Mrs. Long’s parents’ attitude was found 
to be quite inflexible. The case worker felt 
that their anger was caused more by the fact 
that their daughter had dared to assume the 
right to her own life than by the fact that 
she had an illegitimate child. The whole 
home atmosphere, even the attitude toward 
the two younger children who were still 
there, was autocratic. Under these condi- 
tions it seemed futile to attempt a reconcili- 
ation between them and Mrs. Long. It 
would be more constructive for her to de- 
velop security within herself—if she could— 
than to continue the rest of her life under 
the domination of her parents. 

In the meantime, Mrs. Long was able to 
take some initiative in her own plans, which 
were rather a compromise with the earlier 
ones. She decided that the baby should be 
placed temporarily. She would then return 
home, have the other children with her, and 
as soon as it was spring she would move to 
another neighborhood. In new surround- 
ings she could bring the baby home—at first 
saying that she was boarding it for a welfare 
agency. After considerable unhappiness she 
had decided that to place the older children 
in the brotherhood Home was more than she 
could bear. The case worker felt Mrs. 
Long had taken a real step forward in reach- 
ing the point where she was able to decide 
that her guilt was not so great as to demand 
the punishment of giving up the older 
children. 

Up to this point the worker had made no 
issue as to the identity of the man but now, 
in order to meet legal requirements of plac- 
ing the child, it was explained to Mrs. Long 
that she must tell who he was. Mrs. Long 
made an appointment and had him come to 
the office. His use of an assumed name indi- 
cated that they were both continuing their 
defense but in that interview he was able 
to admit his real identity. He showed a 
willingness to assume support of the child 
and agreed to go to court.and establish the 
baby’s paternity. Young Charles was placed 
in a foster home and Mr. Wallace, the 
father, made legal arrangements to maintain 
his support there. This action seemed to 
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take a burden from both Mrs. Long’s and 
Mr. Wallace’s mind. For her it meant that 
Charles’s father had acknowledged the child, 
and for him it removed any fear of arrest. 
She returned home, had the pleasure of hav- 
ing the older children again with her, and 
at the same time she was able to visit the 
baby frequently and she took great pride in 
his growing achievements. 

With the baby not in the home and in 
view of Mrs. Long’s refusal to have the 
children placed, the brotherhood finally 
agreed that their responsibility had not 
ended. After a considerable period of un- 
certainty, they returned to the plan of con- 
tinuing Mrs. Long’s allowance. At first 
their doubt was such that they had the 
money administered through the family wel- 
fare society. The case worker felt that this 
plan was not the most desirable, since it car- 
ried with it the attitude that Mrs. Long was 
no longer worthy of receiving her allowance 
without supervision. This was repeatedly 
suggested to the committee, and finally they 
took the matter back into their own hands. 

Her parents had set up a system of spying 
on Mrs. Long. Since they had decided to 
have nothing to do with her, they had shut 
themselves off from any entry into her home 
but every night some member of the family 
paced the sidewalk across the street seeing 
who went in or out. This lent some excite- 
ment in Mrs. Long’s life. She began to 
enjoy seeing the disturbed state of her 
parents’ feelings—they could hardly have 
shown her a more satisfactory form of 
attention. Their activities emphasized the 
fact that she was the center of their thoughts. 

Finally, after a period of indecision, 
Mrs. Long moved to a new neighborhood. 
It meant another step in her own growth 
that she was able to leave the environment 
which had so surrounded her since childhood. 

There was a climactic meeting between 
Mrs. Long and Mr. Wallace’s wife. He had 
been bringing the baby’s board to Mrs. Long 
each week, and she in turn sent it to the 
court. His wife suspected these meetings, 
since Mrs. Long’s parents had made it their 
business to let her know what had occurred. 
Mrs. Long and Mr. Wallace finally decided 
that his wife would feel better if they openly 
explained the situation to her. Mrs. Long 
felt that this frankness would be the most 
convincing way of showing Mrs. Wallace 
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that there was no longer any intimacy be- 
tween her and Mr. Wallace. It resulted in 
three people having an interest in the baby 
instead of two; and, with Mrs. Wallace’s 
acceptance of the child, Mrs. Long seemed 
to have no further feeling that she could not 
bring him home—a plan which she carried 
out on her own initiative. At first she in- 
troduced the child as being sent by a welfare 
agency for her to board, but gradually this 
idea seemed to slip away, so that the child 
was definitely accepted as one of the family. 

The return of the child stirred up the 
brotherhood again, her allowance was dis- 
continued for the second time, and six 
months elapsed before it was renewed. 
Again the case worker met with the group 
and, fortunately for their argument that the 
money should not be used for the baby, it 
was possible to point out that the father was 
contributing as much for the child each 
month as they allowed for each of the other 
children. By the time the allowance was 
reinstated, it seemed that the brotherhood 
members had finally come to a decision in 
their own minds that Mrs. Long was not a 
sinful person—that she did maintain a good 
home and that it was better for children— 
where the home environment was happy—to 
have the opportunity of staying there and 
being well cared for. 


THE final reconciliation was that of Mrs. 
Long with her parents. After she had been 
able to move away, she seemed to grow 
more and more independent of them. As 
her independence increased, their fury 
against her wore itself out—in the face of 
the futility of seeing that it made little im- 
pression. They had been frantic when she 
returned to her church activities bringing the 
baby with her after her Sunday School 
teacher had called and asked her to come 
back to the church. When financial diffi- 
culties occurred in the home of her parents, 
due to unemployment, Mrs. Long felt that 
because she was in more secure circum- 
stances she should offer them some help. 
She took the lead in calling a family confer- 
ence which was held at her home. All the 
family accepted the invitation, thus ending 
a two years’ separation. 

At this point something to replace Mrs. 
Long’s earlier securities had been estab- 
lished ; the adjustment had been very gradu- 
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ally worked out over a period of two years. 
What were the factors that had made it 
possible? First, Mrs. Long had received 
severe punishment from her parents and 
from a brotherhood which represented her 
husband’s memory, so that in her distress 
over this punishment she had been able to 
atone for her sense of sin. At the same time 
she had felt in the case worker an attitude 
which encouraged her to think of herself as 
an independent person, free to carry out her 
own wishes. With Mr. Wallace admitting 
his paternity of the child, her sense of sin 
toward the baby was relieved, and finally, 
her same feeling of sinfulness against his 
wife was lessened by including his wife in 
participation of interest in the baby. She 
had first been able to punish herself by giv- 
ing up the child temporarily and later to g 
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up her punishment by bringing him home. 

In the second place, this adjustment had 
come about through a gradual social under- 
standing of the events in human lives as 
developed by the members of the brother- 
hood. The struggle they went through 
among themselves as to what attitude thgy 
should finally adopt resulted not only in an 
acceptance of Mrs. Long, but also in a be- 
ginning of an interest in what lies back of 
people’s behavior. 

The family reconciliation completed. the 
cycle of recapturing the essentials of the 
old environment. However, the basis of 
this relationship had changed. Mrs. Long 
was no longer the dependent child. She 
was an adult individual meeting her family 
on the ground of mutually shared adult 
responsibility. 


Professional Partnerships 
David H. Holbrook 


HERE is a special reason why the social 

workers in the schools, such as the vis- 
iting teacher and attendance officer, need to 
be alert and insistent in defending their pro- 
fessional interests against any deadening 
institutionalism there may be in the school 
system, The teacher, the doctor, and the 
nurse are members of older professions, 
highly organized and well protected, tradi- 
tionally and even legally. The public under- 
stands their status and procedures. The 
social case worker is relatively new. The 
names of the positions of visiting teacher 
and attendance officer are more descriptive 
than interpretative. And the actual content 
and technique of their work is not fully 
recognized and understood, even by them- 
selves. This is not without advantage to the 
schools for it leaves more room for experi- 
mentation and mutually helpful self-criti- 
cism. But it does put an added responsibility 
on the school administration to see that a 
certain measure of freedom is protected. As 
yet there is nothing quite comparable to the 
local medical association’s concern if the 
school physician is unduly hampered. Some 
day the local social agencies through their 
council or through the local chapter of the 
American Association of Social Workers as 
the strictly professional group, may exert 
such an influence. 


But neither school officials nor local social 
workers can ever be as effective in actually 
developing the professional content of their 
social services within the school system as 
the visiting teachers and attendance officers 
themselves. <A stimulating partnership with 
other professional groups within and with- 
out the system should be the goal, and prob- 
ably much of the initiative will have to come 
from the visiting teachers themselves. If I 
were speaking to other social workers, I 
should urge partnership with you as a great 
opportunity for vitalizing their own work. 
To you I am saying that partnership is an 
absolute essential to the maintenance of real 
social case work within the school system. 
In a measure this same warning applies to 
probation officers—social case workers in the 
courts—and to medical social workers in the 
hospitals. It is to be noted, however, that 
they move in an atmosphere that is charged 
with case work per se—that of the lawyer 
and the doctor. Their own interest in indi- 
viduals first is therefore more clearly recog- 
nized. Their particular atmospheres are 


charged with some other things, too, that you 
do not have to struggle with, but you do 
have quite a bit in common. 

There is another excellent reason why you 
may well test your own appropriate methods 
against those of other social workers in the 
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community; why you will improve your 
own work by considering its relation to other 
groups outside as well as inside the school 
system. I can state it no better than to quote 
to you the words of Mary E. Richmond: 


If I were going on a long journey and not likely 
to come back, I think my very last words to my 
colleagues in family social work, with whom I 
have had so many good times, would be these: 
Study and develop your work at its point of inter- 
section with the other services and social activities 
of your community. Learn to do your daily tasks 
not any less thoroughly, but to do them from the 
basis of the whole and with that background 
always in mind. After all, society is one fabric, 
and when you know the resources of your com- 
munity both public and private, and the main 
trends of its life rather than any particular small 
section of it, you are able to knit into the pattern 
of that fabric the threads of your own specialty. 
There are eddies and flurries, not to say crazes. 
Disregard them and let your minds carry through 
to the practical next steps by which genuine social 
advance is achieved.! 


No other thought I may offer you in this 
paper seems to me so important as this. We 
might well consider together for the rest of 
my allotted time how you are now working 
out your place in the whole picture. I recall 
vividly one ingenious process of education I 
was subjected to as a school official by a 
professionally minded attendance supervisor. 
She knew the values to the schools, and to 
the community’s social work, of an intelligent 
but routine registering of cases in the social 
service exchange. Everybody knows it now, 
but eighteen years ago it was necessary for 
her to illumine pretty brightly that particular 
point of intersection of her work with the 
other social services in that community. And 
I was the particular obstacle she had to deal 
with. Where are the less obvious points of 
intersection in your work now and especially 
in your thinking? Who are the obstacles? 
How can you carry them along with you— 
interpreting what you are doing and learn- 
ing from them—all in a constructive way 
that reacts on you and your work? 


A VERY generally present obstacle lies in 
the difficulty in defining the broad fields in 
which professional services are utilized. 
What is social work? What is education? 
After all, social workers are really educators 
and teachers are social workers in the broad 
sense of those terms. Public education itself 
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is social in purpose and organization. There 
is an identity of goals for social workers and 
teachers even though there are distinct divi- 
sions of professional fields. Who among us 
will define these broad fields in mutually 
exclusive terms or in relative terms in a way 
that will satisfy each one of us? In the 
more limited use of the term, social work has 
become so entwined with school organization, 
curriculum, and personnel as to make the 
dividing line in any theoretical discussion 
extremely vague. 


The fact is we tend to define broad areas __ 


of effort in terms of the ideals and practical 
needs and ambitions of those engaged in the 
work, yet we do not hesitate to appropriate 
terms used somewhat technically in another 
field when they emphasize motives, methods, 
and ideals in our own. Scientific precision 
cannot be obtained from this method of ap- 
proach. If social work were not educational, 
it would soon die, and education lacking in 
social effectiveness would rapidly lose public 
support. 

Similar uncertainties of precise definition 
exist within the field of social work. Cer- 
tain members of the board of the National 
Recreation Association object to recreation 
being called social work. Yet that Associa- 
tion is a member—and its Secretary is chair- 
man—of the National Social Work Council. 
The Boy Scouts of America stress their 
work as primarily educational, yet Scout 
Councils are nearly always included in 
community chests. 

An unusually responsible manufacturing 
institution in a certain city is said to be 
really taking care of its men, who are out of 
work, on a case basis—even carrying mort- 
gages and paying rent. Is the head of the 
Industrial Relations Department in this in- 
dustry engaged in business or social work? 
And are the remedial relief measures in a 
time of unemployment the responsibility of 
social work or industry ? 

A group of leaders in social work were 
once considering the feasibility of recruiting 
workers from colleges through a sort of 
joint presentation by one person. Doubts 
were expressed that a health worker, for 
instance, could fairly present all the fields 
without revealing his own primary interest 
in health work. “ Of course,” said a med- 
ical social worker who was urging the plan, 
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“ but we all know that it is really health that 
is fundamental!” 

These and many other illustrations show 
how baffling the broad classifications of pro- 
fessional endeavor may be when approached 
through a theoretical analysis of general de- 
scriptive terms. And when the names oi 
particular jobs in these broad fields are used 
as the only test in vocational analysis, the 
confusion is complete, School nurses in an 
Indiana city are known as health teachers 
for legal reasons. Social case workers in 
schools are usually called visiting teachers, 
thereby necessitating in some cities the use 
of another term, home teachers, to describe 
the teacher who makes visits. You would 
probably be the first to reject the terms 
truant or attendance officers as adequately 
informing. 

Names mean such different things in dif- 
ferent settings. I knew a truant officer who 
gave to the schools a better social case work 
service on her special cases than many visit- 
ing teachers. And I also knew a visiting 
teacher on a high school payroll whose entire 
time was taken up with supervising and 
checking attendance on classes, period by 
period, within the school! These exag- 
gerated and unusual cases seem to illustrate 
the futility of hiding behind definitions. 
The trouble is they won’t stay put, even in 
one person’s mind. 

Heated arguments over abstract definitions 
get nowhere. Recognition of partnerships, 
patient study of the actual content of jobs, 
and persistent attention to points of inter- 
section, as suggested by Miss Richmond, are 
the more constructive avenues of approach. 
No one else can really interpret your job. 
Whatever is creative, inspiring, and attrac- 
tive to seriously minded workers must be 
directly interpreted by you from the experi- 
ence in your own field. Other professional 
groups sincerely desiring to find satisfactory 
working arrangements based on sound divi- 
sions of professional labor are doing this. 
The task is a mutual one, but it lies way be- 
yond rough and ready definitions of educa- 
tion and social work. 

It is important that you be professionally 
conscious of your own unique method. I 
a sense the whole school system is organize 
against you. Through the group to the indi 
vidual is the first method of the classroom. 
You, in company with the nurse and thq 
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doctor, are attacking the educational prob 
lem from an opposite though not an oppos 
ing angle, namely through individuals 
groups. ‘The doing of your work day b 
day is the best interpretation and, of course 
it carries its own justification if well done 
But unless you, in your own minds, think of 
your method itself as truly educational, you 
will be unable to get by the place where your 
work is regarded as merely subsidiary to 
better known pedagogical techniques. So- 
cial case work per se is your unique contri- 
bution, however much it becomes specialize 
in application. This is what helps teacher 
to see more clearly “all of the person” i 
their pupils—what the other nineteen hour 
of the twenty-four mean in the child’s life, 
Because of your unique approach you “ 
interpreting to the schools the essentials o 
case work practice used by other groups in 
the community, but not so easily understood 
by the classroom teacher. The need for 
thorough social study, length of time needed 
for social treatment, and the significance of 
the plan for the whole family in the educa- 
tional progress of the child—these funda- 
mentals of social treatment, which are in- 
herent in the educational process, have para- 
mount importance when dealing with the 
individual. Social case work has also opene 
up an entirely new approach leading towar 
the goal of every thoughtful teacher, namel 
the teaching of the child and not the subjec 
What can be more educational ? 


SOMEWHAT as an offset to insisting on 
the professional integrity of one’s own ef- 
forts is a conscious attempt to appreciate 
what might be called the professional en- 
cumbrances which are shared with other 
groups. Some of these weigh more heavily 
on the teacher than on the social worker. 

There is in social work, as yet, no large 
indigestible lump corresponding to the school 
curriculum with all its appendages of text- 
books, quizzes, term averages, and so on. 
Instead there is a spirit of inquiry into the 
content of social work. This is a weakness 
as well as a strength, but it may well be 
shared with the schools as an aid to develop- 
ing the attitude of fundamental interest in 
the child. 

The curriculum makers in a certain high 
school decreed that algebra be required of all 
pupils. Capable teachers labored long and 
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faithiully to make this item of food in the 
educational menu palatable and nourishing. 
The visiting teacher, concerned primarily 
with responsibility for diagnosing and treat- 
ing the social ills of individual pupils, was 
under no compulsion to accept the curricu- 
lum as a basis for her efforts. On the con- 
trary she was expected to discover reasons 
for modifying it. Both algebra teacher and 
visiting teacher shared responsibilities for 
educational standards and individual growth, 
but in very different proportions. The lat- 
ter, with her social work philosophy and case 
work procedure, took as her major premise 
the needs of the pupil and not the soundness 
of the curriculum. As a matter of fact her 
investigations showed that too many with- 
drawals from school were traceable to this 
rigid requirement, and the curriculum was 
correspondingly amended. The school au- 
thorities gladly made the change, but it was 
the social worker who pointed out the need. 
An educational meal certainly implies a 
menu, but the social worker is chiefly inter- 
ested in the diner and not the dinner. 

The institutionalism of social work is less 
pronounced than that of education. For in- 
stance, social workers recognize the schools 
as one of several social institutions. Do the 
schools as easily recognize themselves as, one 
of several educational institutions? Which 
group—the social agencies or the schools— 
is more apt to help the other develop new 
phases of work, new departments? Which 
more likely to help secure financial support 
for the other? Modern social work has its 
own tendencies toward a greater institution- 
alism. But its youth, its auspices, and per- 
haps its nature, make possible a greater 
flexibility. 

Social case work tyrannies of routine are 
somehow not so obvious or paralyzing as yet. 
The strong teacher may have a definite con- 
ception of her function in influencing the 
entire life of her pupils, but the bell rings 
more inexorably on her plans and the term 
averages loom larger in her consciousness. 

Social work, by reason of its being so 
largely sponsored by private agencies, has 
large contributions to make in originality, 
flexibility, courageous professional devotion, 
and acquired skill in winning, holding, and 
utilizing public support—both in service and 
money. The necessity for recruiting inter- 
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ested minorities and proving itself directly 
to individual voluntary contributors in the 
face of opposition and apathy tends to lessen 
the gap between professional effort and pub- 
lic financial support. Any public agency 
seeking a more effective socialization may 
find refreshing resources and valuable ex- 
perience in a close association with private 
social agencies. The visiting teacher in the 
public school may enjoy these advantages if 
she is ingenious enough to develop them 
without losing her own sense of belonging 
primarily to the school. 

The schools, under public administration 
and tax supported, are re-making themselves 
in a truly thrilling fashion. But social work 
under private auspices is new enough and 
inherently independent enough to be freer 
than the schools to change its processes, 
scrap unworkable routines, analyze its jobs, 
vary the focus of its efforts and take time 
for thought and conference. Its rapidly 
mounting volume of work and the standard- 
izing tendencies of the age threaten but as 
yet have not stifled a sturdy, militant em- 
phasis on change and growth in professional 
endeavor in public as well as private agen- 
cies. At the moment the extreme pressure 
of enormous case loads is forcing economies 
in professional procedure and technique that 
test the capacity of social workers to adapt 
themselves, as well as their work, to meet 
the emergency. To their credit it should be 
said that despite impossible case loads—even 
because of them—really new contributions 
are being made. The practicability of desk 
service, the use of the appointment with the 
client and new uses of volunteer service are 
illustrations in point. 


AND now this somewhat critical listing of 
encumbrances bids fair to turn into undis- 
criminating special pleading for private so- 
cial agencies—a dangerous trend of thought. 
For only as there is a true sharing of critical 
study and a real mingling of older principles 
and habits with newer attitudes and achieve- 
ments will professional partnerships in edu- 
cation make for a best possible school in 
a best possible community. 

The greatest professional encumbrance we 
are facing today, in public education and 
social work alike, is the danger that the 
tremendous social significance of the monies 
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invested in educational enterprises—ex- 
pended for the things of the spirit—will be 
completely obscured by the overpowering 
physical needs of the hour. In the face of 
reduced income (national, state, local, and 
individual), what are the guiding principles 
in the allocation of funds? What do we 
really care most about in life? How shall 
budgeting be done accordingly ? 

The situation calls for something more than 
merely advertising our wares—something 
quite different from making a case for social 
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organization as such, institutions as such, 
special professional interests as such. These 
are all being tested as never before for their 
respective utilities in meeting human needs. 
What professional group in the public school 
system has a better opportunity and a greater 
challenge to interpret education as a sound 
social investment than those concerned in 
their day-by-day experience with social ad- 
justments in the educational process—the 
visiting 


attendance supervisors and the 


teachers ! 


The Development of Social Agencies in Rural Communities 
Wilma Van Dusseldorp 


A we use the word “development” in 
the subject of this discussion, | am 
sure that, theoretically at least, it connotes 
to all of us a process of expansion—ot evo- 
Few of us could improve upon 
definition—“ to make active 
something latent,” “to unfold more com- 
pletely,” “ evolve the possibilities of.” I am 
sure all of us mean the gradual unfolding of 
latent ability and resources, but in discus- 
sions of the subject with fellow workers 
from time to time | have not been at all sure 
that the process we call development did not 
actually result in being a_ succession of 
quickly injected “one, two, three, and 
four” approved by “ authorities of national 
reputation,” and if the application of these 
“proper stimuli” did not produce “ desired 
results,” there was bound to be something 
wrong with the community! 

Much has been said about the differences 
between social work as it is done in the city 
and social work as it must be done in rural 
areas. Workers enumerate characteristics 
of the rural community as causative factors 
for the differences they see. It cannot be 
denied that social forces responsible for 
molding life in sparsely populated areas are 
different from the social forces operating in 
more densely populated areas; yet, so far as 
I have been able to observe, the chief differ- 
ence lies in the degree of genuineness of the 
social work applied—more specifically, in 
the genuineness of the ability of the social 
worker operating. Given a social worker 
who is genuinely a successful worker in the 
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city, he, or she, will be a successful social 
worker in the rural districts. One worker 
may not like the country and will prefer to 
work in the city, whereas another likes the 
country and prefers the rural district in 
which to practice social work, but that is a 
different matter. Preferring the city, if he 
has the ability to be a genuinely good worker 
in the city, he has also the capacity to be a 
good worker in rural areas, for the differ- 
ence lies, to my mind, not so much in the 
difference in the environmental elements of 
city and country (for, as a matter of fact, 
cities in widely separated areas present an 
equally great variation in environmental fac- 
tors) as in the workers’ ability shrewdly and 
clearly to pick out the factors with which she 
has to deal and to adapt herself quickly and 
graciously to them. 

Every one of twenty or thirty workers in 
a small city may have a number of short- 
comings as social workers, but working 
elbow to elbow the effect of the inelasticity 
of one is cancelled by the imagination of 
another, the influence of one worker’s racial 
or family prejudices may be cancelled by the 
efforts of other broad-minded workers, and 
together they may still succeed in developing 
a program of social work which, though it 
might be improved upon by better prepared 
and selected personnel, will stand. But any 
one of the same workers standing alone in a 
rural community might throw overboard, in 
a short time, all possibility of establishing 
social work in that community for a period 
of many years; and I should not be inclined 
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to blame the community, but would lay the 
causative factors at the feet of the social 
worker who lacked the ability to understand 
and wisely respond to the total social forces 
in the rural community. I have known 
workers capable of seeing and enumerating 
the social forces but incapable of thoroughly 
understanding and successfully reacting to 
them. 

As Miss Cannon pointed out in her dis- 
cussion of the social workers’ shortcomings 
in adapting themselves to the staggering job 
of helping the unemployed, a doctor does not 
say, “ This is not medicine I am practicing 
because the patient is too sick.”’? I believe 
she might also have prophesied that no doc- 
tor would say, “I can not practice medicine 
in this community. It is too full of sick 
people who are extremely stubborn.” Yet 
social workers have been known to say, 
“This community is too ignorant to appre- 
ciate real social work,” or, “ This community 
is too poor for social work,” “This com- 
munity is too backward and self-satisfied,” 
and so on. They might truthfully enough 
have said, “ This community has not the 
financial resources with which to support a 
social worker of its own,” or “ Since the 
financial resources of the community are 
limited and health problems great, it might 
be best to have a health program first if they 
can not have both”; or “So little social 
work has been done here that the people do 
not know what a social service program 
might do for them.” However, too often we 
are forced to admit that the social work this 
or that community has been exposed to has 
been so unwisely done that the community 
has decided that it could get on better with- 
out so troublesome and expensive an acces- 
sory. Consulting some of the leaders in 
those communities, we are likely to hear that 
the social worker each had was “highly 
trained,” but she tried to make them do too 
many things they did not believe in, so they 
do not like trained workers. Some of the 
most intelligent leaders might add, “ without 
putting forth any or enough effort to give 
us information about fundamentals which 
might have helped us to understand what she 
was trying to do ’—granting, of course, that 
she was trying to guide them in the right 
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direction (about which there might also be 
some question). 

Rural communities are said to be “ very 
provincial.” I wonder about that sometimes 
and recently, when reading a magazine 
article, the name and authorship of which I 
can not now recall, I decided that according 
to the author’s description of provincialism, 
the accusation may be entirely false. The 
author said he knew of only two kinds of 
provincialism—one typified by the self- 
centered New Yorker who doubted the value 
of any product which happened not to have 
passed through the bottleneck of New York 
City, and the second typified by the average 
American citizen found in all other parts of 
the United States who questioned the value 
of his home products because they had not 
passed through the bottleneck of New York 
City. Now, I am pretty sure I am safe in 
saying that, generally, the rural citizen does 
not much care whether or not a new idea 
came to him through the bottleneck of New 
York City; in fact, I believe he likes his 
home grown ideas pretty well, but to him 
the test of the value of any idea is, “ Does 
it work?” And the rural citizen applies this 
acid test to social work. 


‘ 


THE job of “ developing ” social agencies 
presupposes the existence of something to be 
developed—the presence of basic material 
with which to start. In the rural com- 
munity, just what constitutes this basic ma- 
terial? People, of course. People who, 
because of their particular occupations and 
habits of life, have possessions, material and 
spiritual, which they believe it is to their 
interest to protect to the best of their ability ; 
who, because of their occupations, because 
of extremely intimate and open association 
with other personalities having similar in- 
terests and characteristics, have developed 
particular habits of thought and action. Life 
has not imposed upon rural people the 
strongly competitive issues in rapid succes- 
sion to which city people have had to learn 
to adapt themselves. We say the ruralist is 
slow to think and act. If one’s thought is 
less frequently pierced with new ideas, and 
less frequently pressed for hasty reaction, it 
is not surprising that deep and well worn 
grooves of thinking grow. No mere swift, 
fresh breeze, however exhilarating it may be 
momentarily, is likely to uproot the ideas 
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traveling through those deepening and well 
worn grooves. 

It behooves the social worker to under- 
stand thoroughly and sympathetically the 
processes of mind which have developed as 
a result of rural living. Criticism, however 
subtly offered, is recognized and resented, 
yet the uncritical approach is often. ex- 
tremely difficult if not impossible to achieve, 
unless the worker understands the point of 
view of the ruralist and the forces which 
have operated to create it. 


A rural volunteer sought the advice and guid- 
ance of a visiting social worker (who was reputed 
to be trained and experienced) about a widow with 
children who was chronically dependent upon the 
community. The volunteer stated emphatically to 
the social worker that she had definitely decided 
that the only thing to do was to give the widow 
assistance in moving to a distant city so she could 
get factory work and thus be able to support her 
children. The social worker could not conceal 
her agitation over such an unorthodox suggestion 
and proceeded immediately to “tell” the volunteer 
that it was not “ethical” to send dependent fami- 
lies from one place to another without providing 
for their security; and that, further, it was each 
community's responsibility, anyway, to support its 
own dependent people through its poor relief funds 
or through private charity. 

At the close of the interview the volunteer was 
only more discouraged about her job, and not a 
little skeptical about the helpfulness of social 
workers. Later the visiting social worker revealed 
that she thought the “poor, limited” volunteer 
“hopeless” because she questioned and resisted 
every suggestion the social worker had made. 

A few months later it happened that the local 
volunteer was interviewed by a state field worker 
who was seeking information about the community 
in behalf of a special case on which she was work- 
ing. At the end of the conference, the volunteer 
had the courage in spite of the previous rebuff to 
present her still dependent widow’s situation in the 
hope of securing help in moving the widow to the 
city: 

“Mrs. Allen and her children really should move 
to the city because there is not one thing she can 
do to earn her living here. She is continually beg- 
ging,” the volunteer stated with emphasis. 

“Has Mrs. Allen ever lived in the city? 
ally inquired the social worker. 

“No, she hasn’t, but she’s bright, she can catch 
on to city ways quickly.” 

“Does Mrs. Allen want to move to the tity?” 

“Well, I don’t know. I’ve never asked her.” 
The volunteer was herself obviously astonished at 
this revelation. 

“Does Mrs. Allen have any kinfolk in the city?” 

“No, not that I know of. Her people and her 
husband’s people have lived around here since the 
eighties when their grandparents came here from 
North Carolina.” 

“Is Mrs. Allen particularly unhappy here?” 

“Oh, no. I think she likes it, but she can’t get 
work enough to make a living.” 

“In what part of town does she live?” 

“Right on the edge. She rents a little cottage 
with four lots of ground she once used as a chicken 


” 


casu- 
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run. She raised a lot of chickens after her husband 
died, thinking she could make something at it, but 
her chickens all died off. There are several mul- 
berry trees on the place and the chickens got sick 
and died from eating sour mulberries, and then the 
place is run down, too, The rats got lots of the 
little chickens. She had a cow she had to give up. 
Couldn't get feed for it, it seemed. As a matter 
of fact, I don't believe she has paid any rent since 
her husband died, but her little boy runs errands 
for the landlord to sorta make up for it.” 

“She has a sense of honesty, then, hasn’t she? 

“Oh yes, she’s been a good intentioned woman 
in her time. She's hard working in a way.” 

“ How many children has she?” 

“Four, I believe. The oldest girl must be, about 
fourteen, then there’s a boy twelve, and a couple 
of little girls.” 

“Mrs. Allen has a garden, no doubt.” 

“Only a little patch. She doesn’t like gardening 
much. Her husband always used to do that and all 
the outdoor work. But she keeps a clean house.” 

“If she should move to the city, what do you 
suppose Mrs. Allen would think about having to 
get up at five o'clock in the morning in order to 
prepare breakfast, dress the children, keep up their 
clothes for school, travel five miles to work on a 
trolley, not to get back home before five-thirty or 
six to do all of the house work at night?” 

“Well, that would be hard for her to get used 
to. She probably wou!dn’t like that either.” 

“Tf Mrs. Allen’s ability to keep her family to- 
gether and educate them depends upon her willing- 
ness to make sacrifices and the doing of things 
whether or not she happens to like them—like hav- 
ing a garden, and so on—might it not be easier for 
her to do the hard things right here at home where 
people know her and where she knows people? 
She would probably have to have a great deal of 
encouragement to help her over the hard spots. If 
she never did the gardening, or the bargaining for 
feed for the cow, she probably needs more than 
encouragement—knowledge about how she can 
manage—which you people would gladly give to 
her.” 

“Oh sure, we'd do all we could, and of course it 
does seem the sensible thing to try.” 


” 


This is not the complete interview, of 
course. Inquiry about relatives, the health 
of the family, a discussion of Mrs. Allen's 
particular temperament, suggestions of pos- 
sible contributions in money and _ service 
from the church groups opened up innumer- 
able avenues of new thought and encourage- 
ment to the volunteer and served as a chal- 
lenge to her to see how much she might 
really accomplish in spite of past effort and 
failure. Service from the State Department 
made it possible to extend similar help to 
this same volunteer in behalf of fully thirty 
families over a period of two years. By that 
time the volunteer had become convinced 
that the community should have the full 
time service of a professional social worker. 

If in this particular community there has 
been “development” of social agencies— 
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in its broadest 


using the word 
meaning of help or aid—it has been due to 
a willingness on the part of local leaders to 
accept errors in their methods of work and 
in their thinking about social problems as a 
basis upon which to build and from which 
to depart in evolving a new and broader 


“agency 


understanding of social problems; it has 
been due to a willingness on the part of the 
social worker to use the most interested and 
best equipped people available, however 
limited they appeared to be in their vision 
and capacity to learn; and above all it is due 
to an assumption that, however inelastic and 
unimaginative these leading people might 
have been, they were nevertheless eager to 
improve their local conditions as far as they 
could be helped to see a way of improving 
conditions. But they had to be shown. 

There are very able people to be found in 
the rural areas who may not have taken in 
the past a very active part in local social 
service but whose interest and activity can 
be aroused when they are assured that effec- 
tive leadership is available to them. 


One college bred woman living in an isolated 
mountainous section was very skeptical about the 
possibility of much change in the community in 
which she lived. Most of the residents were labor- 
ing people of little education and with a great 
resistance to change in their habits of living. Five 
miles back in the mountains there lived in a one 
room log cabin a seclusive native with his seven 
children, ranging in age from three to seventeen 
years. No one of the children had ever been in 
school. The wife and mother had been taken to 
the state hospital for the insane two years before 
when highway workers had observed her roaming 
the hills and valleys day after day, dragging the 
children with her and had reported her to the 
county ordinary as a “ wild woman.” 

No one had bothered to try to do anything about 
the man and the neglected children. The poorer 
people were not alarmed about the situation. Bet- 
ter able people doubted if they could have any 
influence over a superstitious mountaineer who 
would be impervious to suggestion. This well edu- 
cated woman was disturbed. about the situation but 
the only solution she could think of was to surprise 
the father one day by taking out against him 
charges of neglect of the children and have the 
children committed to institutions. She had taken 
steps to carry out this plan only to learn that there 
was no institution in the state to which these chil- 
dren could be sent. 

She came to the state department. Discussion 
of the situation helped her to muster enough cour- 
age to visit the man and talk over with him the 
whole matter of the neglect of the children. To 
her utter amazement he became interested and, 
though he was shy and somewhat suspicious of her 
interest, since she was the first person ever to be 
concerned about his plight, she gained his consent 
to look up relatives with whom the matter of pro- 
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viding more adequately for his children might be 
discussed. Most of the relatives were far away 
and very poor. She approached a fourth cousin 
who was the community druggist. He had known 
about the family and had no suggestion to offer 
about how “all of those many” children might be 
provided for, but would talk it over with his wife. 

A year later the mountaineer and his seven chil- 
dren occupied a three-room house owned by the 
fourth cousin and located near his home. All the 
older children were in school. The fourteen-year- 
old girl was being taught housework by the wife 
of the fourth cousin. A local mission church sup- 
plied all the clothing needed for the children so 
that they might attend school regularly. The 
father was working in the village saw mill. 

The cousins and the local volunteer assisted in 
this new and bewildering undertaking by super- 
vising the spending of the income for the needs of 
the family, taking care to inform both the man 
and the oldest girl about the steps they took. Two 
years later the family was managing its own 
income and family affairs. The oldest children, 
two boys, did not remain in school. They got jobs 
but remained at home. The rest of the children 
did continue their schooling, and after the first 
year, which was especially difficult for them, they 
took pride in their attendance and progress. 

Time after time when the discouraged relatives 
were about to give up the ingenuity of the volun- 
teer came to the rescue, not to force the relatives 
on, for that she never did, but to encourage and to 
bring new relief in service and material assistance 
which gave the relatives—less resourceful and 
buoyant than she—new light and hope with which 
to carry on. There were something like a dozen 
interviews between the state worker and the volun- 
teer over this period of two years, and many 
dozens of letters. 

Today, four years later, this same volunteer has 
effected adjustments for at least ten families in 
her local mountain village, through the application 
of the principles she learned in her work with the 
mountaineer and his seven children. 


DEVELOPING a state program of social 
work in a rural state, community by com- 
munity, through the services of a limited 
staff of experienced workers, is slow, but its 
value lies in the firmness of the foundation 
built, through the development of leaders 
who grow, experience by experience, error 
by error, success by success, and who are 
assisted through interview and correspond- 
ence with the district field worker. 

All through this discussion we have been 
dealing with the processes by which growth 
in volume of understanding and work may 
be achieved when conditions are primitive, 
territory great, problems many, and related 
professional services in fields such as health, 
specialized education, and institutional care 
for groups of afflicted people, are all ex- 
tremely limited compared with the need for 
them. It is true that the avenues, through 
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which a lone social worker serving an area 
with a population of 500,000 progresses, are 
necessarily different from those adopted by 
a worker who may serve a restricted area 
and who may have at her finger tips re- 
sources in health and education as well as a 
large percentage of wealthy and educated 
people. But, though the avenues through 
which workers having such different fields 
of responsibility may differ, the responsi- 
bility of helping her population grow, evolve, 
from one level (the one on which she finds 
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them, incidentally, not the one on which she 
wishes they were) to a higher one is still 
before her. And can a worker help her 
community, however large or small, to 
achieve this growth with substantial security 
unless she be supported by an ever-increas- 
ing number of intelligent, informed citizens 
in the community back of her? How can 
they become thoroughly familiar with the 
aims and methods of genuinely good social 
work in a surer, more direct way than 
through planned participation ? 


Case Work for Clergymen 
Helen I. Clarke 


LEVEN years ago the College of Agri- 

culture of the University of Wisconsin 
established a rural leadership summer school 
designed primarily for clergymen which has 
come to be one of the recognized national 
rural summer training schools for the 
Episcopal Church. The predominant de- 
nominations represented are Episcopal and 
Methodist. The total attendance averages 
around one hundred. 

The course of study covers a three-year 
cycle so that those persons who choose to 
come for all three years may have a variety 
of material which is of a more advanced 
nature each year. At the end of the period 
a certificate is awarded. For the first year 
such subjects are included as Sociology of 
Community Life, Agricultural Economics, 
The Function of the Rural Church in the 
Community; for the second year, Rural 
Sociology with Emphasis on Standards of 
Living, Principles of Education, Problems 
of the Public Speaker; for the third year, 
Family Social Welfare from the Standpoint 
of the Community and Public Policy, Per- 
sonality and Social Adjustment, Principles 
of Social Case Work in Relation *to the 
Church and Rural Community. 

For five summers an elementary, infor- 
mational case work course has been offered 
the clergymen, their wives, and women re- 
ligious workers, with an enrolment of fifteen 
to twenty. The class leader has tried to 
cover rapidly the simple techniques of inves- 
tigation and treatment, the relationship of 
clergymen to social workers and to other ex- 
perts in the community, the function of the 


clergyman if there is no social worker, some 
typical community organization problems in 
relation to the parish activities of the clergy- 
mau, and record forms. 

Each year a body of mimeographed mate- 
rial has been given to the group. It contains 
case material dealing with various kinds of 
social problems—domestic relations, poverty, 
children’s difficulties, mental problems—a 
bibliography, and some representative points 
of view on case work. These documents 
have been the starting point for discussion 
and gradually emphasis is placed on the 
clergymen’s own personal experiences. 


THE 1932 session has perhaps been the 
most challenging of any year. During the 
first week the instructor brought out from 
the illustrative mimeographed material 
numerous points of the case workers’ tech- 
nique, methods, and processes. During the 
second week each of six members of the 
class presented one problem. Before it was 
briefly reported to the class the teacher 
had a conference with each person, read 
his report, and suggested amplifications of 
omissions. 

A Texas clergyman presented the difficul- 
ties of a problem boy in a wealthy home. 
He had persuaded the family to take the 
child to a psychiatrist and he secured the 
case history for the physician. Out of the 
class discussion emerged the idea that it 1s 
a part of the clergyman’s duty, at least in 
rural communities where there is no social 
worker, to effect social adjustments for indi- 
viduals in his own parish and also for indi- 
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HELEN I. 


viduals outside of his parish if their own 
pastors cannot or will not attempt such work. 
To accomplish this task the ministers felt 
they must be able to recognize personal 
problems, to gather information, and to 
suggest forms of treatment. 

The next situation was presented by a 
worker in religious education from the state 
of Montana. She wished advice from the 
group on the treatment of a farm widow 
with eight legitimate children and one ille- 
gitimate child whose father was the brother 
of her deceased husband; poverty, immo- 
rality, poor standards of living, and low 
mentality were all present. Most interesting 
discussion followed as to whether there 
should be marriage to the father of the 
illegitimate child, whether the home should 
be entirely broken up, whether the older or 
younger children should be placed in foster 
homes, or whether there were sufficient 
reasons to take the children into court as 
neglected. 

The next day the archdeacon of the Epis- 
copal Church in a far western state presented 
a cross-section of his functions in order to 
show the variety of social problems which 
the socially minded clergyman is obliged to 
try to meet. 

On the fourth day a Lutheran minister 
from a Wisconsin small town presented the 
difficulties of three predelinquent boys. The 
discussion centered around what could be 
done with these boys as individuals and what 
was the community responsibility. The 
group reacted against too highly organized 
and supervised play facilities in the small 
town. 

On the last day two community problems 
were presented: one, a program for tran- 
sients in a Texas city of 10,000 persons, and 
the other, the co-ordination of private and 
public relief-giving agencies in a small 
bankrupt Illinois town. 


THE request for a case council or clinic 
came from the clergymen themselves. It 
was also suggested by one of them that there 
be deduced from the class discussion a series 
of case work principles to guide clergymen. 
A committee was selected from the group 
which drew up the following case work 
guides: 
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(1) A minister will often be called upon to do 
social case work in rural communities due 
to the lack of qualified workers in that special- 
ized field. In the case of emergency and 
because there are no immediate experts upon 
whom he may rely, it may be his business 
actually to make analysis and recommenda- 
tions and to carry the same out himself. 

(2) It is a minister’s incidental but important 
prerogative to interpret and understand prob- 
lem cases and in a great many instances to 
make a preliminary analysis. 

(3) A minister will do well to recognize that there 
are “experts” such as social workers, doc- 
tors, lawyers, and others, upon whom he may, 
and usually must, depend for further analysis 
and solution of his problem cases. 

(4) A minister must recognize that basic in any 
particular case may be physical or mental 
disorders rather than “inherent depravity ” 
as suggested by older theologies. To dis- 
cover these may be his real business. 

(5) As workers with problem cases ministers 
must realize that standards of social morality 
are the resultant of changing concepts rather 
than religious fiat and must avoid a too 
critical attitude. 

(6) It is necessary to view all kinds of individual 
problems objectively, to try to understand 
motivation and causation, and to see these 
problems in perspective. 

(7) As far as possible the minister should under- 
stand technical methods of case inquiry and 
procedure but in all his work he should be 
careful to appear as the minister and not the 
social work technician. 

(8) Especially is it often the minister’s business 
to see that the “experts’” orders are carried 
out or put into operation. 

(9) All this leads to a suggestion that a minister 
ought to interest himself studiously in the 
technique of social case work, to watch for 
problem cases, to keep an eye open for oppor- 
tunities and agencies which may be of help 
in his work. 

(10) Legal recourse is a last stand of the social 
worker, and more particularly so, of the 
minister. 

(11) It is important that the minister shall recog- 
nize that often it will be best to work through 
others to secure his end, especially where he 
is not a “ welcome” party. 

(12) The minister must be able to talk on the level 
of his clients’ understanding. The minister 
for himself must be able to draw sharp dis- 
tinctions even though the client is able to 
absorb or understand only more simple and 
general concepts. 

(13) The minister must help the client think 
through his own problems but leave ultimate 
decisions, except in gross situations, to the 
client. 

(14) The minister must recognize the importance 
of the time element in helping to reintegrate 
personalities. 

(15) It is important in any case that all the facts 

known, that reasonable inferences be 
drawn, that a problem be analyzed to its most 
vital aspects, and to the immediate problem. 
In other words, it is important to separate the 
problem into its various elements, many of 
which may need to be handled independently 
of the most vital problem. Sometimes too, 











opportunism must be made the guiding prin- 
ciple where one would rather make ideals the 
basis, since the situation itself is often not 
susceptible of ideal treatment. 

(16) The minister must learn to recognize symp- 
tomatic behavior, to help the church and 
community assume _ responsibility for its 
existence and removal and often take the 
lead both in treatment of personal problems 
and in organizing community facilities for 
meeting them. . 

(17) There are two kinds of records which a 
minister utilizes: (1) those pertaining to 
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parish routine such as birth, death, and mar- 
riage dates, baptism, confirmation dates, and 
so on, which must be kept; (2) those per- 
taining to individual or community problems 
which should for efficiency’s sake be kept but 
which should be turned over to successors or 
others only as the confidential data will be 
intelligently used. 

(18) Sometimes work with problem cases will 
necessitate the co-ordination of agencies pre- 
sumably interested in the particular persons 
involved; there are usually a number of such 
agencies in the average rural community. 


Editorial Notes 


Interpretation 


[* a greater or less degree all the articles 
in this issue of THe FAmMILy are con- 
cerned with some phase or phases of the 
interpretation of social case work. What 
do we as social case workers wish to inter- 
pret? To whom do we wish to interpret? 
What shall be our method? Perhaps there 
has never been a time when these three 
questions have more acutely needed adequate 
answers. The suggestions in the articles we 
present are not in any sense of the word final 
or conclusive. They cannot even pretend to 
form a patterned mosaic. These three ques- 
tions, and more, are still acutely in need of 
individual answers. 

Perhaps another step toward answering 
them would be in a clarification of what we 
mean by interpretation as over against pub- 
licity, propaganda, and education. At a 
recent meeting of the National Social Work 
Council, Miss Tousley spoke on “ Education 
Versus Propaganda.” In the discussion that 
followed Mrs. Routzahn offered some defi- 
nitions which have real value for our think- 
ing. Education, she suggested, is a process 
in which the person educated must partici- 
pate to a high degree. Propaganda might 
be thought of as an effort to influence opin- 
ion and action through public information 
and at the present time is an inescapable 
part of the social worker’s task. Publicity 
basically is public information and it is not 
necessarily separate from propaganda or 
education. Interpretation, she defined as 
social information—helping people to get 
the meaning of events and of our work in 
relation to them and to see something in 
them that they would not otherwise see. 


Education is indeed, as Mrs. Routzahn 
pointed out, a mutual process. Elton Mayo 
has defined the goal of education as “ enab- 
ling the individual to organize his own 
activities.” Henry Adams, in discussing his 
efforts at teaching as well as his own educa- 
tion, emphasized the mutuality of the proc- 
ess. When education is thought of in terms 
of inculcating a specific dogma it probably 
differs little from propaganda. Our inter- 
pretation, so it seems, can be educational 
insofar as we are willing to help people find 
tools with which to develop their own think- 
ing and activities to a point beyond that 
which they have achieved at our _ initial 
contact. 

Probably from this point of view the 
finest kind of interpretation would be that 
educational process through which lay and 
professional together develop the social 
work program as a remedy for the social 
ills which are the concern of all of us. Our 
thought then should be perhaps, not how far 
dare we extend the creative partnership in 
social activity, but rather have we the cour- 
age not to extend it to its uttermost limit? 


An Experiment in Adult Education 


HE recent launching of the Council of 

Adult Education in New York City im- 
presses us afresh with the steady way in 
which activities in this field continue to go 
forward. It is not only that organizations 
devoted to adult education have found new 
and varied opportunities for service during 
the period of the depression but that their 
concepts and principles have been widely 
borrowed by other groups. We like to 


think of adult education as broad enough to 
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cover everything from classes in citizenship 
or English for the foreign-born to, shall we 
say, Walter Lippmann’s interpretations of 
public affairs. The matter of formal aus- 
pices is after all of the very slightest 
importance. 

Kendall Weisiger writes of a concrete 
experiment in Atlanta which is not only 
proving of immediate benefit but suggests 
far-reaching possibilities for the future. 


As trustee of the Relief Fund here during the 
first six months of its existence, I began to feel 
that the matter of a proper diet is the most impor- 
tant single thing in connection with unemployment 
relief, and we have promoted the whole idea 
through the educational channels provided by our 
public school system, with marked success. 

When it comes to giving relief in food, the first 
and main question is how to get into the stomachs 
of the client’s family the most in food value for 
the relief dollar expended. 

The second question is, what are the foods that 
are necessary to sustain human life? Experienced 
home economists say that one can survive and keep 
in good physical condition on milk, cereals in any 
form, potatoes, beans, cabbage, and, if possible, 
tomatoes or citrus fruit. 

It has been found difficult to change the food 
habits of people; in many cases they are traditional 
and long established, so if a balanced ration that 
differs from custom is to be furnished, it will not 
produce the desired effect unless an educative 
process accompanies it. That educative process we 
in Atlanta have furnished through classes for 
clients on the purchasing, planning, and preparation 
of food. Since last spring, the number of nutrition 
classes has increased until at present there is an 
average of 1,133 white women and 586 colored 
women attending the 38 classes every week. The 
classes are held in public schools, community 
houses, day nurseries, and similar conveniently 
located centers where cooking facilities can be 
made available. 

The classes meet at whatever hour best suits the 
majority of the women—anywhere | between 
9 am. and 7 p.M., every week day but Saturday. 
The teachers are paid by the public schools from 
the Smith-Hughes Fund, which considers the 
project an important one in adult education. The 
instruction includes a series of twenty lessons, 
which are based upon a booklet called “ Feeding 
Your Family When Every Penny Counts.” In 
the food demonstrations the same supplies are used 
as are furnished on the ‘grocery orders given 
for relief. The program is directed by an experi- 
enced home economist. 

_ The effectiveness of the instruction is reflected 
in the analyses of the items purchased on food 
orders, which are tallied and compared from time 
to time. There has been a very marked increase 
in the consumption of such items as: salmon, oat- 
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meal, beans, cabbage, cheese, tomatoes, evaporated 
milk, potatoes, and the leafy vegetables. 

In all the meetings the emphasis has been con- 
tinuously upon the importance of so nourishing 
the children as to prevent them from suffering 
from impaired health, both now and in the future. 
The social value of the classes has proved to be an 
important by-product. 


Professor of Child Helping 


E congratulate the University of 

Pennsylvania on its selection of Karl 
de Schweinitz as professor of child helping 
under the William T. Carter Foundation. 
Mr. de Schweinitz will, we are glad to say, 
continue as secretary of the Community 
Council. 

We need hardly remind readers of THE 
Famity of Mr. de Schweinitz’ unusual 
qualifications for this particular position. 
His many articles in THe Famiry as well 
as his books which have become widely 
known both here and abroad show not 
only high professional skill but intelligent 
application of professional social case work 
concepts to the whole field of human rela- 
tionships. We understand that Mr. de 
Schweinitz in his new position will be active 
both in teaching and in the cultivation of 
contacts with individuals and organizations 
interested in family life and child helping. 
Seginning with the school year of 1933-34, 
he will give each term a two hour course 
under the title “‘ The Development of the 
Individual.” The aim of this course is to 
give an understanding of how the needs and 
desires of the individual, as modified by his 
personal relationships, affect his growth and 
social adjustment. There will be extensive 
use of case material gathered from the fields 
of child guidance, school counseling, and 
family social work. 

We may well look for significant develop- 
ments under Mr. de Schweinitz’ leadership 
in the whole area of parental education, 
preparation for marriage and home making, 
and at least a testing out of social case work 
concepts and principles in the area of so- 
called normal living. 
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What Lies Behind the Day Book? 


A Suggestion for Interpretation 


HE day book lies open on the desk. A hard, 

impersonal volume it seems, yet in those cold 
typewritten lines all the essence of great drama 
can be found. 


One turns a page. “ Smith—visited home,” the. 


record of the social worker reads. In those few 
words is the tragedy of a deserted mother trying 
to project in her seventeen-year-old son the short- 
comings of a husband, avowedly hated but secretly 
loved. The worse he seems, the easier to bear his 
absence. To attribute these qualities to Billy subtly 
brings back her husband’s presence. And Billy 
truants from school, organizes a gang, and steadily 
prepares the way for tragedy for himself and his 
family in order to live up to his glamorous 
reputation. 

The social worker watches and listens but cannot 
know to what extent she also is an actor in the 
rising crescendo of this drama. 


Another page. “ Jones—man in office to discuss 
work.” Jones, discouraged, groping, has found his 
way to the district office searching for an explana- 
tion of this grotesque thing which has happened to 
him. “ You’re a good worker, Jones,” the boss had 
said, “ but there’s no work.” Mentally Jones can 
accept this, but underneath creeps  self-distrust, 
dread of the future, fear that society will consider 
him shiftless. He is resisting a social condition 
which cannot be resisted, he is seeking for under- 


standing, encouragement—something that will re- 
new his self-respect. 

Again the social worker stands within and with- 
out the entrance to the stage—observing, yet en- 
meshed in the unfolding of the drama. 


“ Brown—called to see father.” There sits the 
father, cold, detached, listening to the visitor. “I 
was wondering if you could help your son with his 
rent,’ she said. The father broke into curses at 
his errant boy. So amazed at this outburst, the 
visitor broke into laughter, and the father, in turn 
amazed at her, reached into his pocket for the 
eight dollars. 


One more page. ‘“ Murphy—application.” The 
man, angry at this thing life has done to him, has 
at last come for help. He is baffled and puzzled 
by a losing struggle against illness, lack of money, 
disappointments, and failures, releasing his pent-up 
bitterness upon the worker. In his mind she is 
responsible for what he cannot yet accept as his 
own failure. 

Quietly and understandingly she sits by and 
listens, later perhaps to pave the way for the 
rebuilding of life for Tom Murphy. 


We close the book. Lighter and darker shad- 
ings of successes and failures, comedy and tragedy, 
are all summed up in the cryptic phrases of the 
day book’s record of a day’s “ routine.” 

MirtamM H. Detre_sacu 


Case Load 


Whatta you got there, mister, 
In that bag you're holding tight? 


Whatta you say it’s full of— 
Human frailties—and might? 


You wouldn’t kid me, would you? 
Not a poor old cuss like me? 


Come, open it up now, mister, 
That's right, so I can see. 


My gosh, you wasn’t foolin’, 
Why man, they’s souls in there! 


Look how they rise and waver 
Like wraiths upon the air! 


Some of them’s high and mighty 
A’holdin’ their heads on high, 


Others are bowed and grievin’, 
Wishin’ that they could die; 


Look, there’s mothers and children 
A’shiverin’ with hunger and cold 


And here’s young men in their thirties 
Bent over and lookin’ old 


They’re walkin’ and wanderin’ aimless 
Up and down life’s street, 


A’thinkin’ that fate’s agin them 
And the world has got them beat. 


Say listen—you better close it— 
My eyes are kinda weak 


And I wouldn’t want you to think, Sir 
I'd a sentimental streak 


But let me tell you, mister, 
I'll stick to bummin’ the road 


And you can go on and carry 
That whatcha call—Case Load? 
LAWRENCE C. SuYDAM 
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Book Reviews 


ING: Bertha Capen Reynolds. Smith Col- 
lege School for Social Work, Northampton, 
Mass., 1932, 75¢. 


Miss Reynolds’ monograph provides invaluable 
first-hand material in which we have not only a 
description of the worker’s experiences but the 
worker’s honest comment upon the situation as 
she sees it. We are frequently unwilling to com- 
mit ourselves to an evaluation of information which 
has been obtained, even though this covers all the 
available detail of a client’s background. But here 
is someone who has the courage to state what a 
single interview means to her in terms of the 
client’s problem. 

Her discussion of foster parents puts a welcome 
emphasis upon their individual differences rather 
than upon their conformity or lack of conformity 
to an ideal. There is no general measuring rod 
for good foster parents and Miss Reynolds gives a 
feeling of real discrimination but no standardized 
formula. 

It is a difficult task for a person who has no 
functional relationship to an agency and who fur- 
thermore is engaged in a research project to be- 
come a responsible member of a staff and not just 
an observing commentator. The degree to which 
Miss Reynolds has achieved this is remarkable and 
it increases immeasurably the value of the decisions 
which she makes and the reasons she gives for 
those decisions. One has the feeling that Miss 
Reynolds would be willing to have her interviews 
stand not merely as interesting examples of what 
may happen in a client-worker relationship but as 
the basis for sound judgment of a foster parent’s 
acceptability or the wisdom of placement for 
specific children. 

One cannot help wishing that Miss Reynolds 
had written a book instead of a monograph and 
had given us more of her own philosophy in re- 
gard to short contacts, but even so this volume is 
one which will be of very real value to anyone 
interested in present case work trends. 

E.izasetH McCorp 
Community Council of Philadelphia 


A EXPERIMENT IN SHorT-CoNTACT INTERVIEW- 


HE MInIster AND FAmMILy Trouses: Eliza- 
beth Anthony Dexter, Ph.D., and Robert 
Cloutman Dexter, Ph.D. Richard R. Smith, 
1931, 97 pp., $1.25. 
This volume is the outcome of a study made by 
a committee of the Unitarian Ministerial Union of 
the experiences of ministers in their relation to 
the marital and family difficulties of their parish- 
ioners and others coming to them for help. The 
Committee on Marriage and the Church Confer- 
ence of Social Work also assisted with case ma- 
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terial. The book itself revolves around a discus- 
sion of the various human problems coming to 
ministers, their treatment, and the methods used. 

In the main the problems presented are given in 
a terse summary without the rich detail with which 
social workers are familiar. They range a wide 
gamut. Interestingly enough, financial involve- 
ments are few. Marital and sex difficulties and 
the protection of minors bulk large. 

The procedures used by ministers to treat these 
problems reveal on the one hand rare patience, 
sympathy, and insight, and on the other, an almost 
childlike belief in the efficacy of a single inter- 
view or several at best to solve complex and in- 
volved human problems. However, in the skill 
which some of the ministers have used in these 
interviews is an indication that they have hit upon 
an important psychiatric principle—the value of 
“the draining off” interview in dealing with an 
emotionally disturbed individual. There is a recog- 
nized “mental catharsis” in being able to talk out 
your troubles with a sympathetic person. Such 
quarrel as I may have with the pastor’s interview 
is due to the fact that so often it is random and 
aimless and not based upon understanding of the 
therapeutic value of the right kind of interview. 

There is evidence of the prevailing hesitancy to 
call in agencies who could place at the disposal of 
the clergyman their special skills. Between the 
lines, this study points also to the necessity for 
more rapport between social agencies and the min- 
istry. The church alone is not to blame for the 
lack of cordial relations which too often exists. 
Agencies have been prone to be sacrosanct and 
dog-in-the-manger in their attitude. 

The book brings out further the significant fact 
that the pastor must be a physician of souls as 
well as a spiritual guide, especially in the small 
community, and that many persons who would 
hesitate to go to “the Charities” with their prob- 
lems turn naturally to the minister as advisor and 
friend. At the same time it is patent that the 
clergy are not as yet fully equipped to deal success- 
fully with the human situations coming to them 
for solution. The authors question whether the 
church life adjustment center (particularly in the 
small city), is any answer to that dilemma. 

The selected reading suggested is almost too 
skimpy. Among those which might well have been 
included are such books as White’s Mental 
Hygiene of Childhood; Social Aspects of Mental 
Hygiene, by Myerson, Fernald, and others; and 
Family Life Today, edited by Rich. 

The authors, however, have pioneered in a new 
field. Much credit is due them for this beginning 
of exploration in virgin territory. 

PauL L. BENJAMIN 
Buffalo Council of Social Agencies 
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ONTEMPORARY Socto.rocy: Emory S. 
Bogardus. University of Southern Califor- 
nia Press, Los Angeles, 1932, 483 pp., $3.50. 

A History or Soctat Tuovcut: Emory S. 
Bogardus. Jesse Ray Miller, Los Angeles, 
second edition, 1928, 668 pp., $4.00. 


Social workers, seeking to discover what help 


they may receive from sociology, will naturally be , 


attracted by the titles of these two books by Pro- 
fessor Bogardus. In the first they will find a very 
readable presentation of concepts employed in the 
description and analysis of human relations and 
group behavior. These concepts are rather effec- 
tively grouped, and presented in the language of 
seventy-five different sociologists. There is not 
the meticulous analysis of varied uses of given 
terms and of varied terminology for similar data 
which may be found elsewhere; but there is an 
easy introduction to the “lingo” of sociologists 
with which all social workers should be familiar. 

The second book is likely to be disappointing. 
In it Professor Bogardus attempts to sketch the 
“ social thoughts ” of over one hundred students of 
social life from Hammurabi to Park and Burgess. 
Besides the summaries and comments of the present 
author, the reader will find brief but well chosen 
excerpts from original sources (not in the first 
edition). These and the simple style are the book’s 
principal assets. Its liabilities include superficiality 
and failure to display the social significance of the 
“thoughts.” On the first score it will be noted, 
for example, that John Stuart Mill receives but a 
single paragraph, and Karl Marx only two pages. 
Obviously such sketchy notes cannot yield much 
enlightenment. To be sure there is some aitempt 
to group writers under general captions such as 
“ anthropologic sociology,” * psychosociologic 
thought,” and the like; but there is almost no hint 
of the situations out of which these various 
“schools of thought” arose. In other words, there 
is little revelation of the thinking that has been 
done about social problems, but rather samples of 
the finished product. 

Stuart A. QUEEN 
Washington University 


OCIAL Patnotocy: George B. Mangold 
Macmillan Co., N. Y., 1932, 736 pp., $3.00. 
This volume is just another book on social prob- 
lems. It contains chapters on wealth, poverty, 
dependents, accidents, child labor, unemployment, 
sickness, disease, health, feeblemindedness, mental 
diseases, mental hygiene, crime, child behavior and 
delinquency, the family, immigration, race rela- 
tions, race improvement, social legislation, and so 
on. There is considerable overlapping with his 
earlier book—Problems of Child Welfare. 
Professor Mangold is to be congratulated on 


this book; anyone should be congratulated who has 
the courage and industry to write a book. Not 
every manuscript, however, should be published. 
As this volume is decidedly reformistic, sermonets 
are more in evidence than logical, fundamental, 
scientific, sociological, and economic analyses. In 
fact the volume is characterized by the sociology 
of twenty-five years ago rather than that of today. 

There are many dogmatic statements and often 
a condition is apparently taken as the causative 
factor when there is evidence that it is only one 
link in the chain of related factors. Professor 
Mangold says: “ Many attitudes and values have 
become warped and are out of harmony with the 
needs of community welfare” and “no longer can 
our social problems be solved on the basis of the 
rights of the individual as against the group.” But 
what are the rights of the individual and the rights 
of the group? And why do they conflict? What is 
our basis for changing the many attitudes and values 
that have become warped? Are fundamental human 
drives (impulses, urges, wishes, and so on) out of 
harmony with social norms, or are standardized 
ways of behaving out of harmony with original 
and human nature? In short, what is the criterion 
for determining “ warped attitudes”? 

This book contains little, if anything, new for 
the sociologist or social worker. In fact, equally 
as good a treatment of the different subjects dis- 
cussed may be found in a variety of books and 
reports. Although it contains many antiquated 
social ideas and much that is common knowledge, 
it has, however, quite a bit of modern material 
which should be better known by the general 
public. 

H. G. DuncAN 
Tulane University 


ETIT Guipe pu TRAvAILLEUR SoctaL: Jean 
Viollet. Confédération Generale des Familles, 
Paris. 


Lzs Distractions pE Nos’ ENFANTs: Paul 
Archambault et Pauline LeCormier. Editions 
Mariage et Famille, Paris. 


La FAMILLE ET L’INTERNAT: P. Belmont. Editions 
Mariage et Famille, Paris. 


These three small books present a religious inter- 
pretation of family problems and social work which 
is expressed in simple, homely, familiar concepts, 
as one might imagine a wise parish priest would 
talk to his parishioners about their daily life, if he 
were up to date on what was going on in the world. 

L’Abbé Viollet in his Petit Guide is interesting 
in the distinction he draws between social and 
religious leadership. He warns the social worker 
not to use his material power to strengthen the 
faith of his clients, for fear of vitiating the pure 
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religious motive. This has a familiar sound to 
those of us who are discussing “relief as a tool” 
in social case work. The only way to avoid 
hypocrisy, says Abbé Viollet, is to hew precisely 
to the line drawn between Church and State. 

His discussion of the inter-relations of social 
agencies has also a well-known ring in our Ameri- 
can ears. He makes a strong argument for support 
of the “ Union.” On the other hand his description 
of the Associations familiales of France introduces 
a view of a kind of organization new to us. These 
associations enlist families themselves, locally 
grouped, in the promotion of ideas favourable to 
the growth of family life, and in a sort of mutual 
aid, both spiritual and material. One gathers that 
this movement represents a_ strong educational 
force, to which our nearest approach is perhaps 
represented in our parent-teacher associations. 

Les distractions de nos enfants and La Famille 
et I’Internat are somewhat different in purpose 
from the Petit Guide du Travailleur Social, since 
they are addressed to society in general and not to 
social workers particularly. They form part of a 
series of publications of l’Association du Mariage 
Chretien, all concerned with the nurture and edu- 
cation of children and young people for the good 
life. If we can judge by these two examples, the 
series is extremely practical. One is confirmed in 
this judgment by the appearance on the list of one 
volume called L’Union Réparatrice de Nazareth, 
described as presenting “the mystic side of the 
Association.” With customary neatness, the 
French have dealt with the mystical separately, and 
it does not obscure their hygiene and psychology. 

As the titles indicate, Les distractions de nos 
enfants discusses the use of the child’s leisure time 
in these difficult days; and La Famille et l’Internat 
expounds the joint responsibilities of family and 
boarding-school. The latter exposition is preceded 
by a truly charming appreciation of the educational 
value of life in the ideal family, which is neces- 
sarily the “famille nombreuse.” For “la Famille 
a fils unique n’est qu’ une ombre de la vraie famille 
et ne saurait nous servir d’example,” which is the 
more beautiful French way. 

These books give one some sense of universal 
family problems seen in the setting of another cul- 
ture than our own. 

ANTOINETTE CANNON 
New York School of Social Work 


MMIGRANT Grrts to AMERICAN LiFe: Allen 
H. Eaton. Russell Sage Foundation, N. Y., 
1932, 185 pp., $3.00. 

Like that sudden fruit of going abroad, being 
outside looking in, all one’s own sense of immi- 
grant origins is stirred by Mr. Eaton’s book. Any 
“native” American whose ancestors brought 
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carols or porringers to New England or Virginia 
should find it stirring. Who can do without the 
nourishment of his traditions and his crafts among 
the looming immensities of the new, the dwindling 
securities of the familiar? 

Immigrant Gifts richly demonstrates not only 
what our citizens-by-choice have brought with 
them—the “myrrh and frankincense of their 
tribute,” their skills, their love of beauty—but 
illustrates the fact that all highly creative peoples 
are of mixed racial strains. It may be a first- 
generation arrival who models the pioneer woman, 
but it was produced by an infusion of old world 
and new, like all the sculpture and painting and 
handcraft (which make the illustrations a delight) ; 
and whether one is looking at the doors of St. 
Marks in Philadelphia, or the gaily embroidered 
festival blanket of a family cow, Richard Jeffries’ 
observations that pure color is rest of heart is 
equally applicable. 

Mr. Eaton does not overlook the scientists, the 
economists, the teachers and men of letters who 
have enriched American life, but his text is built 
around the exhibitions and festivals of the home- 
lands held in different parts of the country, which 
have increased community good will and under- 
standing to such an extraordinary degree through 
the enjoyments of a common denominator. He 
quotes Santayana: “The closer we keep to ele- 
mentary human needs and to the natural agencies 
which may satisfy them, the closer we are to 
beauty.” The book is alive with the graces and 
humors of these enterprises, but their practical 
organization is not neglected. And this is impor- 
tant, for has not social work taken too little 
account of beauty as a therapy? 


ISABELLE DENISON 
Formerly International Institute, Y.W.C.A., 
Brooklyn 


MERICAN Famirty Laws: Chester G. Ver- 
nier. Volume I, Introductory Survey and 
Marriage; Volume II, Divorce and Separa- 

tion. Stanford University Press, California, 

1931, 1932, 311 pp., 523 pp., $5.00 each. 


Authors of legal treatises generally consider 
statutory law to be the “poor relation” of deci- 
sional law. Professor Vernier is now equipping 
the statutes with a coach and six. In these first 
two volumes of a work which is expected ulti- 
mately to cover the whole field of Family Law, he 
outlines the statutes of all the states relating to 
marriage and divorce according to well-organized 
divisions. He presents none of the judge-made 
law, except in brief introductory statements and in 
references to notes on cases. Having chosen to 
treat the whole field according to subjects, he nec- 








essarily fails to present a coherent picture of the 
law of the particular states. 

Professor Vernier’s work is for reference rather 
than for reading. To be sure, a perusal of the 
textual remarks introductory to each section would 
afford a fairly connected discussion of the law of 
marriage and divorce in this country; but the text 
is mostly intended as a summary of the outline of 
statutes which follows. 

A social worker interested in the general lat of 
any particular state might find this organization by 
legal subjects cumbersome. But the sociologist 
who wishes to observe the divergences between the 
statutory law of the several states, the legislator 
who is seeking suggestions in the statutes of other 
states, and the lawyer who wants an index to the 
numerous statutory provisions themselves, will find 
Professor Vernier’s volumes a great boon. 

This carefully organized mass of statutory data 
is a convenient and reliable starting-point for any 
research into the further subtleties of Family Law. 
In the bibliographical references at the end of each 
section the author offers some indication of tools 
wherewith to pursue one’s individual research. 

Grorrrey May 
Johns Hopkins University 


EHAVIOR Aspecrs or Cuitp Conpuct: 
Esther Loring Richards. Macmillan, N. Y., 
1932, 299 pp., $2.50 


The need for understanding what may lie behind 
the disturbing behavior of a particular child as a 
basis for such manipulation of his environment as 
may promote his more healthy growth is the key- 
note of Dr. Richards’ new book. Excellent for lay 
reading, it succeeds in getting across its point of 
view that behavior must be understood rather than 
judged if it is to be diverted into channels which 
shall be both personally satisfying and socially 
useful. 

The use of case studies, pointed and not too de- 
tailed, and the easy and convincing presentation 
which testifies to the lecture origin of the chapters, 
makes the book attractive and readable. Its 
perusal by teacher, clergyman, judge, parent, and 
social worker should do much to promote that 
community consciousness of child health which 
Dr. Richards so rightfully contends is essential for 
any successful program for the development of 
effective personalities in children. 

The social worker whose training has not been 
specifically in the field of child guidance will find 
this book helpful and stimulating. She will value 
it for its broad point of view in eschewing any one 
school of thinking in understanding problems of 
child behavior. She will appreciate its application 
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of common sense and understanding based on an 
intelligent study of the physical, intellectual, and 
temperamental equipment of the individual and of 
those factors in his physical and emotional en- 
vironment which have influenced the direction of 
his development. ; 

One rather regrets that therapy through correc- 
tion of the situation or changing the environment 
so completely excludes any plan or practice of 
working directly with the child himself. Such 
avoidance of a discussion of direct therapy is wise— 
preferable, indeed—for the lay person who can find 
much help here in understanding and handling 
those children in whose untangling he is called on 
to take part. It is disappointing, however, to the 
social worker whose specific responsibility is the 
amelioration of unhealthy behavior trends in chil- 
dren certain of whose environments cannot be 
modified or whose problems are sufficiently deep- 
seated that mere modification of environment is 
ineffective. 

However, in demanding of this book something 
which is certainly beyond its province, and per- 
haps contrary to its philosophy, one must not shut 
one’s eyes to what of real value it has to give. 

RutH SMALLEY 
Board of Education, Newark, N. J. 





THE 
SMITH COLLEGE SCHOOL 
FOR SOCIAL WORK 
Announces Three Seminars 
to be given in 
The Summer of 1933 


Each seminar is limited to twenty-five students. 
The School reserves the right of selection among the 
applicants. 


I. Seminar in the application of mental hygiene 
to present day problems in case work with 
families, July 9 to 22. 

Dr. Lawson G. Lowrey and Miss Grace F. 

Marcus 
Open to case workers with professional train- 
ing or two years of experienee who are quali- 
fied for a short intensive course of advanced 
work. 

II. Seminar in the application of mental hygiene 
to personnel problems of administration and 
supervision in emergency relief agencies, July 
23 to August 5 
Dr. Lawson G. Lowrey and Miss Elizabeth 
McCord 

Open to case workers of experience and 
fessional training which would qualify t “A 
for supervisory positions in emergency relief 

work. 

III. Seminar in “ intensive 
August 6 to 19. 

Dr. David M. Levy and Miss Alice Webber 
Open to graduates -_ psychiatric social work 
with two years’ caperenes in psychiatric 

social work, or to others similarly qualified. 


attitude therapy,” 


A summer session of eight weeks is open to 
experienced social workers 
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